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BOULTON  &  PAUL,  ltd 

NO.  58.    RANGE  OF  POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  RUNS,  FOR  PLACING  AGAINST  A  WALL 


Manufacturers, 
-     NORWICH. 


Size  :16ft.  long,  18ft. 
wide,  6ft.  high  at 
raves,  7ft.  at  back. 
Each  house  is  4ft. by 
6ft.,  and  has  a  run 

12ft.  by  6ft. 
Cash  Prices, 
Carriage  Paid. 

One    House    and 
Pun,  £6  Os.  Od. 

Two  Houses  and 
Runs,  £11  10s.  Od. 

Three  J  louses  and 
Runs,  £16  10s.  Od. 


OUR  ORIGINAL  PORTABLE 
FOWLS'  HOUSES. 

These  Houses  are  well  made  of  the  best  red 
deal,  the  frames  being  morticed  and  tenoned, 
with  tongued  and  {jrooveil  boards,  painted  three 
coats  and  whitened  inside.      Galvanised  iron 
roof,  lined  with  Felt  and  Wood. 

CASH  PRICES,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

4ft  square  ..         ..         ..        ••       £2  15 

5ft.      „  £3  10 

6ft.       „  £4  15 

If  mounted  on  wheels. 


No.  05. 


THE  KEEPERS'   COOP 
AND  RUN. 


No.  G8.-NEW  PORTABLE  COOP 
WITH  RUN  COMBINED. 


Cash  Price,  5ft.  long.  2ft. 


Price  without  runs.  5s  6d. 

each.     Runs  with  slide  in  I  ,                  i 

front,    2s.    6d.    each    extra.     wide,  2pm.    high,    15s.   0.1. 

60s.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid     I  each.  Larger  size,  30s.  Od. 


No.  coa  -PATENT  CHICKEN 
NURSERY  OR  BANTAM   HOUSE. 


Cash  Price,  6ft.  by  3ft.  by 
2f>.  7in.  high,  25s.  Od.  each. 


Cash  Price,  Carriage  Paid. 
Size  :  4ft.  bv  2ft.  by  2ft.  6in 
to  ridge,  £2  ids. 


Rerjiilrred  Copyright. 

Cash  Price, 
3s. 6d.  each. 


Cash 

Prices. 
Five  nests,  with  runs.. 
Two        ,,  ,, 


£1  15 

£0  17 


0 
6 

Carriage   Paid  on  all  Orders  above  40s.   value  to  the  Principal    Railway  Statio7is 

in  hngland  and    Wales. 

ONLY   THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND   WORKMANSHIP  EMPLOYED. 

Send    for    ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE,    Free    on    Application. 


9lo  Sbead  *€hiefi(f  • 


Y  USING 


ARMITAGE'S 


Chicken  Food 

FOR  REARING  ALL  KINDS  OF  CHICKENS  FROM  THE  SHELL. 


NO  OTHER 
FOOD    IS 
REQUIRED 


THIS  Food  should  be  fed  dry,  and  is  therefore  much  safer ^than  the .usual  run  of 
1  Chicken  Foods,  which  have  to  be  damped,  thus  causing  it  to  feiment.  Many 
testimonies  recdve'd.  Startling",  but  true  !  With  this  food  alone  we  have  reared 
Chickens  to  weigh  20  ounces  when  only  six  weeks  old. 

141b.  Bag,  2s.  6d. ;    lib.  Bag,  Is.  4d. ;    Sample  Bag  (3\lb.)> 
8d.,  by  post,  Is.  ;  20s.  per  CwU     1  cwt.  lots  carriage  paid. 


Armitage's    "Compo"    Fattening    Meal. 

The  best  Meal  for  fattening  all  kinds  of  Poultry,  ^^^^^ttre 
It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  ground  oats.  All  the  Meals  in  tnis  mixture 
are  the  very  best,  and  prepared  by  us. 

Per  i4lb.  Bag,  is.  iod. ;  281b.  Bag,  3s.  8d. ;    per  Cwt.,  14s. 


WRITE  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  AGENT,   OR   ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

Armitage  Bros.,  7EESJ3&.  Nottingham. 


LTD., 


Rear  and  Hatch  Artificially  1 


This  is  a  question  which  is  at  once  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  those  UP=TO=DATE  people  who  use  the 


"J.M.D."    PATENT   INCUBATORS 
and    FOSTER    MOTHERS. 


IT    DOES    PAY 

also  to  keep  Fowls  if  the  "J.M.D."  Fowl  Houses,  Coops,  Nest 
Boxes,  &c.,  are  brought  into  requisition.  They  are  absolutely  the 
most  Scientific  and  Up-to-Date  Appliances  ever  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Poultry  World.  For  practical  utility,  durability,  and 
simplicity  they  are  unequalled.    Strong  healthy  birds  are  the  result. 

By    using   the   "J.M.D."    Patent 
Incubator  a   Hatch   of 

1  00  %    a,ways  Possible,    = 

and  is  certain  if  the  Eggs  are  right. 


A  UNIQUE  EASY  PAYMENT 

SYSTEM  has  been  inaugurated  by  J.  M. 
DRAPER,  whereby  purchasers  can  Hatch 
the  First  Brood  before  the  Second 
Payment  Falls  Due. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars. 
Send  To-day  for 

DRAPER'S  CATALOGUE  (Post  Free). 
BUY    DIRECT    from     the    MANUFAC- 
TURER and  SAVE  all  the  large  INTER- 
MEDIATE PROFITS. 


J.  M.  DRAPER      , 


INCUBATOR 


WORKS, 


BLACKBURN. 


PORTABLE    BUILDINGS. 


T] 


IHE  TENANT'S  OWN  FIXTURE,  very  snug, 
warm,  and  draught-proof  (no  nails),  put 
together  with  bolts  in  five  minutes,  and  never  re- 
quires painting  or  any  dressing ;  will  last  a  lifetime 
7ft.  wide,  7ft.  long,  9ft.  high,  only  48s. ;  or  8ft. 
long,  8ft.  wide,  9ft.  high,  C2s. ;  9ft.  long,  70s. ;  10ft., 
75s.;  12ft.,  85s.;  14ft.,  105s. ;  16ft.,  115s. ;  18ft., 
125s.;  20ft.,  135s.  Any  other  size  made.  Carriage 
rate,  only  10s.  per  ton,  Hull  to  London. 

PORTABLE    POULTRY    HOUSES. 

For  20  fowls,  20s. ;  30  fowls,  25s. ;  40  fowls,  27s. ; 
60  fowls,  40s.  If  with  a  2ft.  shed  under  floor 
4s.  extra. 

BEST    and    STOUTEST 

GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING 

For    POULTRY    and    GAME. 

lft.,  2ft.,  3ft.,  4ft.,  5ft.,  and  6ft.  wide,  price  2a.,  4s.,  6s., 
8s.,  10s.,  and  12s.  per  50yds.  roll.  Carriage  paid.  Send 
for  full  price  list. 


IRON    ROOFING 

(Best  Corrugated  Galvanised). 

Stout  sheets,  27in.  wide  by  3ft.,  lid.;  4  ft.,  Is.  2d.;  5ft.,  Is.  5d. ;  6ft., 
Is.  9d. ;  7ft.,  2s. ;  8ft. j  2s.  3d. ;  9ft.,  2s.  7d. ;  10ft.,  3s.  each.  Special  carriage 
paid  quotations  for  quantities. 

BOOFI1TG-     FELT, 

Best   and  Heaviest  Guaranteed.     Price   4s.,   5s.,   6s.,  and   7s.  roll,  25yds.  by 

32in.  wide.     Carriage  paid. 

Yorkshire  Poultry  Farm, 

"  Sowerby  Grange,  Northallerton. 
"  21-10-1893. 
"  The  seventeen  large  Poultry  Houses  have 
arrived  safely,  and  I  am  indeed  well  pleased 
with  them.  Please  send  me  four  more  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  have  a  great  many  visitors 
every  year,  and  all  admire  your  houses. 

"  S.  HUNTER." 

"  Shelf ord  House,  Burton  Hastings, 

"near Nuneaton,  Jan.  19th,  1894. 
"The  Poultry  House  arrived  safe,  and  is  far 
beyond  my  expectations.     I   am   very  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  so  is  everyone  else  that 
has  seen  it.  W.  E.  DEWHURST." 


"  28,  King  Street, 

"  Stretf  ord,  Manchester. 
"  Jan.  22nd,  1894. 
"The  Fowl  House  delivered  safely.  I  and 
my  two  sisters  put  it  together  last  night  by 
lamplight,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  it  was 
completed  in  a  very  short  time,  everything 
fitting  in  its  place  beautifully.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose— easy  of 
access  for  cleaning,  ventilation  perfect, 
lighted  efficiently,  and  structurally  is 
quite  a  model  of  what  a  Fowl  House 
should  be.    .    .    . 

"A.  V.  SELL  APIS." 


Catalogue      {Illustrated)     and     Thousands     of     other       Testimonials      Free 

CHARLES    LONGBOTTOM, 


z 


CHAMBERLIN'S 

CANADIAN 

1  THE  CHEAPEST  FOOD  IN    THE  WORLD  FOR  I 


JAMES  CHAMBERLIN  &  SMITH, 

GAME,  POULTRY,  AND  DOG  FOOD  WAREHOUSE, 

EXCHANGE    STREET,   NORWICH. 


3 


£  TURKEYS,   GEESE,    DUCKS,  &  CHICKENS.  3 

.2  _  " © 

£  flMirvegors  of  (Same  tfooo  b£  Special  Warrant  to  E. 

S  Die  Majesty  tbe  Iking.  8" 

Turkeys,    Geese,    Ducks,    and    Chickens  fed    on    this    Meal  ° 

thrive  wonderfully,  are   kept  free  from   disease,  and  will  lay  u 

nearly  double  the   number  of  Eggs.  § 


c  _ _ * 

tt  Hillside,  Littlewick,  Maidenhead,  September  18th,  1899.  K 

W  Dear  Sirs,— For  several  years  past  I  have,  as  yoi  are  aware,  used  your  celebrated 

X  Canadian  Meal  in  the  rearing  of  my  prize  poultry.    I  caunot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  3s 

*  of  it,  and  to  its  use  I  attribute  a  large  measure  of  my  success  in  the  show  pen.  0 

.  I  am,  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,          R.  W.  WEBSTER.  ® 

£  * 

—  Price  19s.  6d. per  cwt.,  including  12  packets  of  Aromatic  Compound  5 

'  and  bag.    Packed  also  in  3lb.  Packets,  Od.  each;  post  free  Is.  - 

2  lcwt.  carriage  paid. 


2 

o  ~~ 2 

+»       1JT  A  T    "Vr\17_       A  Volatile  Powder,  the  only  cure  for  Gapes  in      < 

KVrvkJi  I  LJ  Kli  Pheasants  and  Poultry, 

tj  2s.  per  Tin,  post  free  2s.  4d.  2 

3 


ROUP    PILLS,  1 


nATTn      mi    v    ^ 

~     FOR    POULTRY,    PIGEONS,     AND    CAGE    BIRDS,    j 

I  CONDITION    PILLS, 

I     FOR    POULTRY,    PIGEONS,    AND     CAGE     BIRDS-    | 

q  Above  Preparations,  Is.  per  JBottle;  post  free  Is.  Id.  i? 


EGG  AND  POULTRY  RAISING 

AT  HOME. 


9  i#»JMM   ) 

IjTJVCITJEID. 
Makers  of  every  Poultry  Farm  Requisite 

Carriage 

Paid 
on  Orders 

of  40/- 

value  and 

upivards. 

Catalogues 

Free. 


CHEAP  PORTABLE  POULTRY 
HOUSE,  WITH 

MOVABLE  FLOOR. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best 
House  yet  offered. 

(No.  91). 

3ft.  6in.  by  4ft.  6in.  . .  35/- 

4ft.  by  5ft.  6in 47/6 

4ft.  6in.  by  6ft.  6in.   ..  60/- 


ARTISTIC    COMBINATION 
HOUSE  AND  RUN 

(No.  92), 

With     Corrugated    Iron     Roof  ; 
Wood-lined  to  House  part. 


House,  5ft.  6in.  wide,  4ft.   deep, 
Run,  6ft.  long,  5ft.  6in.  wide. 

92/6. 

House,  6ft. 6in.  wide,  4ft. 6in.  deep. 
Run,  8ft.  long,  6ft.  6in.  wide. 

122/6. 


.^■^m 


-  j&^s?-<5^'  „_;  „-  ■ 


IMPROVED  COCKE RELIIPENS 


(No.  127). 
Just  the  thing  for  a  fancier's 
yard  ;  made  in  the  best  style. 
Each  house  1ft.  9in.  wide, 
2ft.  6in.  deep  ;  runs  4ft.  long. 
5  pens,  85/-  I  3  pens,  55/- 
4  pens,  70/-   I   2  pens,    40/- 

Single  pens,  25/-  each. 
Revolving  Troughs,  2/-  each. 


5-Js 


I 


IMPROVED 

CHICKEN    NURSERY, 

RABBIT  HUTCH,  CAYY,  &c, 

(No.  128). 
6ft.  long,  2ft.  6in.  wide,  2ft.  Sin.  ^^^^^^^^Sh 

high  in  front,  27/6.  '     "' 

CATALOCUES  FREE.    CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  ORDERS  OF  40-  VALUE  AND  UPWARDS. 

NORFOLK  IRONWORKS.  NORWICH. 
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MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 

ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND, 

AND  INCREASE  THE  EGG  YIELD  50%. 

Martin's  American 

Raw-Bone,  Meat  & 

Vegetable    Cuttars 

for  poultry  farmers. 

Worked  by  hand  or 

power  with  absolute- 
ly   automatic    feed. 

Never      clog      with 

gristle  or  sinews.  No 

knives  to  break.  Cuts 

fine  for  young  chicks, 

and  are  as  useful  for 

dogs  as  for  poultry. 
Prices  from  40s. 
Martin's  Powerful  American  Mills  for  grinding  ps 
dry  bones,  shell,  corn,  &c,  are   invaluable  for  the  ||B 
poultry  yard  and  kennel.     Price  45s.  §K^ 


MARTIN'S  DEPOT  for  LABOUR-SAVING  INVENTIONS 

199a,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  London. 

Est.  1869.  Adjoining  Bishopsgate  Church.  Price  List  Post  Free. 


Incubators  and  their   Management. 

By  J.  H,  Sutcliffe.  New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pigeon-Keeping  for  Amateurs. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Amateur  Breeder  of  Domestic  and  Fancy 
Pigeons.  By  J.  C.  Lyell.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post 
2/9  ;  in  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Rabbits  for   Prizes  and   Profit. 

The  Proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits  in  Health  and  Disease,  for 
Pets  or  the  Market,  and  Descriptions  of  every  known  Variety,  with 
Instructions  for  Breeding  Good  Specimens.  By  Charles  Rayson.  Illus- 
trated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9.    Also  in  Sections,  as  follow  : 

General  Management  of  Rabbits. 

Including  Hutches,  Breeding,  Feeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment, 
Rabbit  Courts,  &c.     Fully  Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Exhibition  Rabbits. 

Being  descriptions  of  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  their  Points  of 
Excellence,  and  how  to  obtain  them.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2.  *  '    * 

Practical  Pig-Keeping. 

A  Manual  for  Amateurs,  based  on  personal  Experience  in  Breeding, 
Feeding,  and  Fattening ;  also  in  Buying  and  Selling  Pigs  at  Market 
Prices.     By  R.  D.   Garratt.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

London : 
L.    UPCOTT  GILL,    Bazaar   Buildings,   Drury  Lane,   W.C. 
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The  Utility  Poultry  Club. 


President — H.  Holmes-Tarn. 

Vice-President — Harrison  Weir. 

Committee — 

Simon  Hunter.  G.  A.  Palmer. 

A.  Newport.  J.  W.  A.  Pedley. 

R.  Orlebar.  P.  Pekcival. 

Hon.  Treasurer — B.  W.  Horne. 

The    Objects   or    the    Club   are  : — 

(1)  To  encourage  the  breeding  of  pure  or  cross-bred  birds  with  due 
regard  to  utility,  by  breeding  only  from  selected  layers. 

(2)  To  give  prizes  for  the  most  efficient  and  economical  system  of 
packing  and  marketing  poultry  produce. 

(3)  To  give  prizes  at  Shows  for  table  poultry  and  eggs. 

(4)  To  establish  laying  competitions  between  pens  of  birds  under 
proper  management. 

(5)  To  obtain  the  best  advice  for  members  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  selection,  breeding,  and  keeping  of  poultry. 

(6)  To  facilitate  change  of  blood  from  good  laying  strains  between 
members. 

(7)  To  encourage  the  formation  of  local  Clubs  pledged  to  carry 
out  the  development  and  improvement  of  utility  characteristics  in 
poultry. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  movement  for  encouraging  the  breeding 
of  pure  and  3ross-bred  poultry  for  utility  purposes,  Members  have  the 
advantage  of  the  following  benefits  : — 

The  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  15  well-known  experts  on  poultry- 
keeping,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  give  advice  to  members  gratis. 

The  Year  Book  (128  pages),  containing  list  of  Members,  particulars  of  the 
Club,  rules,  &c,  laying  competitions,  balance  sheet,  a  table  of  poultry 
foodstuffs,  showing  their  feeding  values.  An  egg  register  for  recording 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  daily  by  each  pen,  and  a  number  of  account  sheets ; 
also 

The  Register  of  Breeds,  containing  750  entries,  giving  strains  and  other 
particulars  most  useful  for  those  requiring  fresh  blood. 

Plans  are  supplied,  at  a  nominal  charge,  of  fowl  and  duck  houses,  coops, 
sitting  boxes,  cold  brooders,  trap  nests,  &c.  All  the  plans  are  drawn  to 
scale,  and  anyone  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  carpentry  can  work  from 
them. 

Insurance.— Amateur  Members  can  insure  the  stock  against  fire,  theft,  and 
burglary  (subject  to  certain  conditions). 

Post-mortem  Examinations. — Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
these  examinations  of  poultry,  at  reduced  fees. 


The  subscription  is  a  minimum  one  of  2s.  6d. 

Further    particulars   will    be    supplied   on   application    to   the    Hon. 
Treasurer, 

B.  W.  HORNE, 

49,  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

Note.— The   Club   has   nearly  600  members,   about  200  joining     during   the 
year. 


PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove  to  many  people  in 
this  country  who  are  unable  to  get  fresh  eggs  and 
poultry,  that  a  practical  means  exists  for  supplying  the 
home  with  the  best  and  most  nourishing  food,  and 
also  to  show  how  this  can  be  done  at  little  cost  by 
utilising  the  waste  from  the  household.  Practical 
experience  has  jDroved  to  English  poultry-keepers  that 
though  it  may  be  impossible  to  extract  profit  from  a 
large  number  of  hens  on  account  of  the  many  in- 
cidental expenses,  half-a-dozen  good  birds  can  be  kept 
in  any  back-yard,  at  little  trouble,  and  at  the  least 
expense.  There  is  a  huge  future  before  this  kind  of 
poultry-keeping.  Among  all  classes  of  the  community 
the  demand  for  eggs  and  poultry  is  large,  and  has  to 
be  met  with  foreign  produce.  In  France  and  other 
Continental  countries  nearly  every  cottager  more  than 
meets  his  own  demands.  In  England  we  are  behind 
the  times.  The  fresh  egg  and  the  succulent  chicken 
are  unknown  in  many  homes.  That  the  possibilities 
mentioned  in  this  work  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
careful  person,  actual  practice  will  show. 

W.  M.  E. 
Newbold,  Rugby. 

September,  1902. 


EGG  AND  POULTRY  RAISING 
AT  HOME. 


CHAPTEE       I. 

Introduction. 

So  far  as  egg-production  is  concerned,  statistics  show 
that  we  are  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse.  During 
the  year  1901  we  imported  eggs  alone  to  the  value  of 
£5,495,776,  as  against  £5,406,141  in  1900,  £5,044,392 
in  1899,  and  £4,457,117  in  1898.  Averaging  the  price 
of  the  eggs  imported  at  5s.  per  100,  we  find  that  the 
total  number  sent  to  us  last  year  from  foreign  countries 
was  no  less  than  2,198,310,400 — sufficient,  according  to 
the  census  of  1901,  to  apportion  about  fifty-three  eggs 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles.  Placed  end 
to  end,  these  eggs  would  reach  round  the  earth,  with  a 
few  thousand  miles  to  spare,  and  the  services  of  over 
twelve  million  hens  would  be  required  in  their  pro- 
duction. Presuming  that  six  eggs  a  day  are  sufficient 
nourishment  to  keep  a  person  in  health  and  strength, 
this  vast  total  of  eggs  would  entirely  support  the 
populations  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  extent  of  our  import  trade  in  eggs.       Beyond  this, 
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however,  the  bill  for  table  poultry  and  game  amounted 
to  £980,739  in  1901,  as  against  £1,010,327  the  year 
before,  showing  a  decrease  in  this  department  of 
£29,588,  though  there  was  an  increase  of  £225,033  in 
1900  over  1899.  Against  these  figures  we  find  that  the 
value  of  British  poultry  produce  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  in  1901  was  £6,500,000,  and  the  Irish 
£2,200,000. 

The  question  is,  Is  this  large  increase  in  egg  imports 
due  to  the  failure  of  our  own  poultry-keepers?  We 
think  not,  for  those  who  do  keep  fowls  on  practical  and 
sensible  lines  manage  to  make  them  profitable.  It  is 
a  positive  fact  that  poultry-keeping  as  an  industry  in 
connection  with  agriculture  is  largely  on  the  increase, 
and  it  is  probable  that  as  many  eggs  again  are  now  pro- 
duced as  were  laid  in  this  country  ten  years  ago. 
Everything  points  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
management  of  utility  fowls,  too,  and  we  cannot  blame 
the  poultry-keeper  for  the  lack  of  eggs.  Nor  can  we 
attribute  the  fault  to  the  hens  themselves,  for  the 
production  and  breeding  of  laying  strains  has  now 
reached  a  level  never  before  attained.  Our  modern 
breeds  have  been  bred  to  such  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, that,  with  proper  care,  the  keeping  of  poultry 
for  commercial  purposes  is  bound  to  pay. 

We  do  not  allow,  however,  that  large  enterprises 
known  as  "  poultry  farms  "  will  prove  a  success,  nor 
do  we  consider  that  direction  the  one  in  which  the  egg 
famine  should  be  met.  Commercial  poultry-keeping 
on  a  large  scale  has  never  yet  proved  really  profitable. 
When  land  has  to  be  rented  and  wages  have  to  be  paid, 
all  for  the  one  interest  of  the  poultry,  the  expenses 
become  so  heavy  as  to  swamp  all  the  proceeds.  In 
conjunction  with  agriculture,  however,  poultry-keeping 
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can  always  be  made  profitable,  even  on  a  large  scale. 
By  the  more  general  participation  of  our  farmers,  our 
yearly  import  bill  may  be  reduced  considerably ;  but  we 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  entirely  disappear,  and  for  that 
matter  we  do  not  desire  it  to,  since  the  natural  effect 
would  be  a  fall  in  prices    and  the  ruin  of  the  industry. 

The  population  of  this  country  is  growing  so  fast 
that,  whilst  we  allow  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
poultry-keepers,  and  a  meritorious  advance  in  the 
science  of  breeding,  we  still  find  ourselves  getting  further 
and  further  in  arrear  over  the  egg  supply.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  the  egg  famine,  and  questions  as  to 
how  it  can  be  met.  The  succulent  egg  is  a  commodity 
whose  worth  is  best  estimated  when  it  is  scarce.  At 
the  price  of  twopence  it  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  luxury ;  but  at  a  penny,  and  frequently  three- 
farthings,  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  nourishing  food 
obtainable.  When  eating  an  egg,  we  are  consuming 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  pieces  of  vitalic 
machinery  that  Nature  has  given  us,  the  production  of 
which  amounts  to  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the 
hen  herself  in  twelve  months. 

So  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  the  foreign  egg  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  the  home  production,  when 
fresh;  but  it  comes  to  us  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a 
month  old,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  finds  an  inferior 
market,  but  that  it  finds  a  market  at  all.  To  a  certain 
extent,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  foreign  eggs 
for  cooking  purposes,  but  nowadays  it  is  the  lot  of  many 
to  use  them  in  the  place  of  English  new-laid,  simply 
because  the  latter  are  unobtainable.  We  have  said  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  our  hens,  nor  yet  of  our  poultry- 
keepers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  solely  the  fault  of 
those  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  poultry-keepers. 
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Is  there  any  method  by  which  our  import  bill  for 
foreign  eggs  can  be  decreased  and  perceptibly 
diminished?  Is  there  a  plan  by  which  we  can  be 
assured  of  a  supply  of  fresh  English  eggs  throughout 
the  year,  and  especially  in  winter  time  ?  And  is  it 
possible  that,  concurrent  with  the  conferring  of  these 
blessings,  another  would  come  in  their  train  ?  To  all 
these  questions  we  answer,  Yes,  undoubtedly !  That 
vast  sum  of  money  which  we  now  pay  away  can  nearly 
all  be  kept  in  our  own  pockets,  and  we  may  be  sure  of  a 
supply  of  eggs  both  in  winter  and  in  summer  without 
trusting  to  the  foreigner.  And  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  this :  The  consumer  must  become  his  own 
producer  ! 

We  know  this  is  not  possible  in  every  instance,  but 
surely  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  householder,  and  even  the  cottager,  who  has  a 
few  spare  yards  of  ground  should  not  keep  a  few  fowls 
for  his  own  domestic  purposes  ?  Fowls  are  so  amenable 
to  the  will  of  man  that  they  can  comfortably 
accommodate  themselves  under  all  circumstances,  and 
the  opportunity  they  offer  should  be  grasped  by  many 
thousands  of  householders. 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  French  cottagers, 
who  in  many  parts  almost  subsist  on  the  few  fowls  they 
keep.  They  are  a  nation  of  poultry-keepers,  and  have 
looked  upon  the  subject  from  a  practical  and  an 
economic  standpoint.  Consequently  their  supply  of 
eggs  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  the  surplus 
is  sent  over  to  England  to  take  the  place  of  what  we 
will  not  produce,  but  might  very  easily,  if  we  were  less 
conservative  in  our  ideas. 

There  are  objections  to  the  system,  of  course ;  but 
they  can  all  be  overcome.     The  town-dweller  will  say, 
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"  I  can't  keep  fowls.  The  neighbours  and  the  police 
would  be  down  upon  me  directly."  Precisely  so;  and 
we  agree  that  a  noisy  cock  is  the  most  objectionable 
neighbour  we  can  have.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
keep  a  cock.  He  does  not  assist  towards  egg-produc- 
tion, and  in  a  confined  area  it  is  wiser  to  buy  fresh 
pullets  when  they  are  required  than  to  breed  and  rear 
one's  own  chickens.  No,  the  cock  need  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  cases  where  space  is  valuable  and  noise 
is  not  required.  As  for  the  cackling  of  the  hens,  they 
are  seldom  noisy  except  when  they  are  laying,  and  we 
think  if  all  people  kept  poultry  they  would  find  pleasure 
rather  than  annoyance  in  hearing  that  cackling. 

Then  someone  else  will  say :  "  I've  got  a  good  garden, 
and  I  don't  want  a  lot  of  hens  scratching  about."  We 
should  not  like  to  urge  anyone  to  give  poultry  a  free 
run  where  there  is  a  well-kept  garden  close  at  hand. 
But  there  is  still  a  further  reason  why  a  gardener  should 
have  poultry :  for  their  manure  is  unexcelled  for 
growing  produce.  No  matter  whether  the  adjacent 
garden  is  one's  own  or  one's  neighbour's,  the  fowls 
must  be  kept  confined.  They  do  not  need  much  space. 
A  few  yards  set  apart,  and  'wired  in,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  is  all  they  require,  and  they  will  amply  pay 
for  the  ground  they  occupy.  In  fact,  the  space  set 
apart  could  produce  no  more  profitable  crop. 

There  are  others  who  will  say  that  poultry-keeping 
doesn't  pay,  because  the  farmers  have  tried  it.  Now, 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  system  in  vogue  with  a 
great  many  farmers  at  the  present  day  does  not  pay, 
and  it  never  will.  Poultry-keeping  has  to  be  conducted 
with  some  thought  for  the  consequences.  It  is  not 
enough  to  merely  find  house  room  and  food  for  a  few 
hens.     One  must  remember  that  there  are  good  layers 
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and  bad,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  breed  promis- 
cuously together  there  is  bound  to  be  a  degeneracy  in 
the  produce. 

There  is  absolutely  no  valid  reason  why  seven  out 
of  every  ten  householders  should  not  keep  a  few  fowls, 
if  they  are  so  minded.  Therein  lies  the  point,  for  the 
great  majority  have  no  such  inclination,  and  would  not 
take  the  little  trouble  necessary  to  bring  about  success. 
Yet  it  would  be  well  worth  their  while  to  exchange 
the  scraps  from  the  house  for  a  supply  of  fresh 
nourishing  eggs.  In  many  cases  only  the  successes  of 
neighbours  would  bring  others  to  an  understanding  of 
the  power  of  the  domestic  hen  to  minister  comforts  and 
show  profit. 

The  consumer  must  be  his  own  producer,  but  we  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  should  endeavour  to  meet 
the  demands  of  others  less  fortunate  or  less  practical. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  extent  of  ground  he 
has  at  command;  and  then  again,  whilst  a  few  fowls 
that  just  consume  the  scraps  from  the  house  give  a 
highly  satisfactory  result,  double  the  number,  for  which 
food  had  to  be  bought,  might  not  prove  even  profitable. 
The  height  of  successful  and  profitable  poultrj^-keeping 
is  reached  when  hens  can  be  fed  almost  entirely  on 
bits  from  the  household.  We  have  been  able  to  prove 
time  after  time,  both  from  our  own  experience  and 
from  that  of  others,  that  half-a-dozen  hens,  kept  in  a 
small  pen,  and  well  looked  after,  can  be  fed  entirely 
upon  the  scraps  from  the  house,  with  just  the  addition 
of  a  handful  of  corn  at  night  (of  which  a  sack  might 
be  made  to  last  a  twelvemonth),  and  that  these  birds 
will  give  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  profit  upon  the 
capital  expended.  Who  can  ask  for  a  better  invest- 
ment ?     Who  would  not  sink  capital  in  such  a  venture  ? 
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Fortunately,  this  grand  investment  is  open  to 
everyone,  and  the  poor  man  lias  a  far  better  chance  of 
earning  such  a  percentage  than  the  rich  man.  He  who 
invests  his  hundreds  of  pounds  upon  a  poultry  farm 
on  a  large  scale  may  expect  to  lose  most  of  it,  if  not 
all ;  but  he  who  will  just  spend  a  few  shillings  in  fitting 
up  a  run  and  buying  a  few  useful  birds  will  secure  the 
best  return  that  any  class  of  livestock  can  produce. 
With  his  half-dozen  hens  he  must  not  expect  to  flood 
the  market  and  reap  a  large  monetary  return.  Poultry- 
keeping  on  this  scale  is  rather  for  domestic  than  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  man  with  his  half-dozen 
hens  should  keep  his  household  in  eggs  all  the  year 
round.  This  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  in 
domestic  expenses,  and  in  many  cases  it  will  introduce 
a  comparative  luxury  and  a  most  valuable  sustaining 
food.  No  housewife  can  do  without  eggs.  Even  when 
they  are  never  eaten  on  the  table  they  are  always  in 
demand  for  puddings  and  cakes.  A  regular  home 
supply  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  many.  And 
then  there  are  times  when  some  can  be  sold.  At 
twopence  each  every  poultry -keeper  likes  to  sell  as 
many  eggs  as  he  can ;  and  though  this  price  is  only 
obtainable  in  winter,  we  want  to  show  how  hens  can  be 
induced  to  lay  in  cold  weather,  and  to  prove  how  winter 
egg-production  is  well  worth  attention. 

As  for  the  hens,  we  shall  show  that  house  scraps  are 
the  best  foods  they  can  have  for  egg-production;  and 
though  birds  kept  in  small  runs  need  a  lot  of  care  to 
keep  them  in  health,  we  shall  point  out  what  precautions 
are  necessary. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  limit  the  number 
of  hens  to  half-a-dozen.  Let  him  who  has  room  at  his 
command  keep  as  many  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  cau 
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feed  them  cheaply.  Poultry-farming  pure  and  simple 
does  not  pay  because,  in  the  first  place,  rent  and  labour 
make  big  items ;  secondly,  because  personal  attention — 
so  very  necessary  to  fowls — cannot  be  given  to  such  a 
great  number;  and,  thirdly,  because  every  scrap  of 
food  has  to  be  bought.  When  we  speak  of  half-a- 
dozen  hens  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  case  of 
the  cottager  who  has  a  small  space  and  a  limited 
amount  of  food.  The  fowls  may  still  pay  when  food 
has  to  be  bought  for  them;  but  the  huge  profit  we 
have  spoken  of  will  not  be  secured.  The  most  profitable 
form  of  egg-production  stops  short  when  the  supply  of 
household  scraps  is  overrun. 

We  would  mention  here  that  though  we  shall  show  in 
a  later  chapter  how  a  few  ducklings  can  be  profitably 
raised,  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  keeping  ducks  for  egg 
production  on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  Such  breeds  as 
Indian  Runner  ducks  pay  well  on  a  farm,  but  the  small 
poultry  keeper  would  find  them  rather  a  nuisance  than 
a  source  of  profit. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Choice  of  a  Breed. 

What  breed  am  I  to  keep  to  bring  about  the  astonishing 
result  previously  mentioned?  Is  there  any  difference 
between  one  breed  and  another,  and  between  one 
family  or  strain  and  another?  Yes,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  difference,  and  the  subject  needs  to  be  treated 
of  fully,  for  until  one  understands  the  rules  that  govern 
breeds  and  breeding,  one  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
up  poultry-keeping  with  intelligence. 

First  of  all,  we  will  consider  the  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  probable  breeds,  so  that  we  can 
readily  conclude  what  are  their  qualifications,  and 
select  the  best.  By  "  probable  breeds  "  we  mean  those 
that  in  our  opinion  are  worthy  to  be  considered  as 
useful  laj^ers,  for  we  could  not  class  Game  fowls  under 
that  category,  and  we  must  also  acknowledge  that  the 
grand  old  Dorking,  prince  of  table-fowls,  is  not  a 
sufficiently  good  layer  to  fit  it  to  figure  as  one  of  the 
best  for  the  present  purpose.  Then,  again,  Brahmas 
and  Cochins,  at  one  time  considered  the  best  layers, 
have  been  completely  superseded  by  the  modern 
varieties,  many  of  which  have  been  evolved  from  crosses 
among  the  older  breeds.  Of  French  fowls,  such  as 
Houdans,  Creve  Cceurs,  and  La  Meche,  we  cannot  speak 
with   any   encouragement   as   layers,   the   best   of   this 
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class  being-  the  Faverolles,  which,  after  all,  is  not  so 
prolific  as  some  of  onr  English  varieties. 

Coming  to  the  "  probables,"  we  must  point  ont  that 
they  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.     Those  known 


Fig.  1. — Minorca  Hen. 


as  the  lighter  breeds  are  the  non-sitters,  and  among 
them  are  included  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Andalusians,  and  Hamburghs ;  whilst  the  heavier 
breeds  are  sitters,  and  include  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
Plymouth   Rocks,    Langshans,    &c.        Other   points    of 
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difference  are  found  in  the  eggs,  for  the  lighter  breeds 
lay  white  eggs,  while  the  others  produce  brown  or  tinted 
eggs.  Further,  the  heavier  breeds  carry  more  flesh, 
and  are  therefore  better  suited  for  table  purposes, 
though,  with  the  exception  of  Langshans,  we  do  not 


Fig.  2. — White  Leghorn  Hen. 

know  that  the  flesh  of  the  heavier  breeds  is  of  any 
better  quality  than  that  of  the  others.  Although  it  has 
been  stubbornly  denied  by  partisans  of  the  lighter 
breeds,  our  experience  has  shown  us  that  the  heavier 
breeds  are  hardier,  and  that  they  are  better  winter 
layers  in  an  exposed  situation ;   but  as  we  are  prepared 
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to  give  the  birds  a  well-sheltered  situation,  in  this  case 
the  matter  is  not  so  important. 

The  question  is,  however,  In  which  class  shall  we 
find  the  most  suitable  breed?  and  before  we  come  to 
that  it  is  worth  while  considering  if  it  is  necessary  to 
have  pure-bred  birds.     Well,  we  must  have  either  pure 
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Fig.    3. — Andalusian    Hen. 


or  cross-bred  fowls.  Mongrels  are  out  of  the  question. 
A  mongrel  is  a  degenerate,  that  has  been  allowed  to 
come  upon  the  earth  with  no  fixed  purpose,  and  without 
selection  in  breeding.  Such  a  bird  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  a  layer ;  and  though  thousands  of  poultry -keepers 
still    stick   to    mongrel   birds,    it   is   not   because   they 
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consider  them  the  best  for  egg-production,  bnt  because 
they  have  never  troubled  to  go  into  the  subject,  and 
have  merely  kept  fowls  without  thought  or  care  for  the 
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result.  Let  them  just  consider  the  matter,  and  realise 
that  they  are  feeding  fowls  which  give  only  half  the 
return  that  properly-bred  ones  would. 
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Between  pure  and  cross-bred  birds  there  is  little  to 
choose,  so  long  as  the  cross-breds  have  been  sensibly 
crossed,  with  a  view  to  improving  their  egg-producing 
character.  Wherever  one  has  space  to  breed,  how- 
ever, the  pure -bred  are  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable, 
for  eggs  from  these  can  very  often  be  sold  for  sitting 
at  prices  much  above  the  ordinary  market  value.  But 
where  the  space  is  so  limited  that  a  male  bird  cannot 
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Fig.  5. — Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  Hen. 

be  kept,  and  the  only  object  is  to  get  plenty  of  eggs, 
good  cross-breds  perhaps  have  the  advantage,  for  they 
are  certainly  cheaper  to  buy,  in  the  first  place,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  if  they  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  end  of  their  laying  year,  before  they  go  into  a  moult, 
they  will  only  realise  a  low  price  in  comparison  with 
that  which  purchased  them. 

We  can  now  go  on  to  the  subject  of  the  pure  breeds, 
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and  return  to  the  crosses  later  on.  Which  shall  it  be, 
a  heavy  or  a  light  breed  ?  The  heavy  breeds  are 
hardier,  and  when  exposed  to  very  severe  weather  they 
would  undoubtedly  give  a  better  return  as  winter  layers. 


Fig.  6. — Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  Hen. 

But  then  we  are  going  to  have  our  runs  protected,  and 
we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  serious  fault  to  be 
found  with  these  heavier  breeds,  for  broody  hens  are 
not  required  in  the  small  egg-producing  establishment ; 
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and  we  know,  from  our  own  experience,  that  these 
troublesome  birds  are  a  great  disappointment  in  spring 
and  summer,  when  one  or  the  other  is  almost  sure  to 
be   on   the   nest.      Again,  although   the   brown   eggs   of 
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Fig.  7. — Langshan  Hen. 

the  heavier  breeds  are  preferred  by  some  customers, 
this  item  need  hardly  be  considered  when  they  are 
for  household  purposes,  for  the  contents  of  a  white- 
shelled  egg  are  just  as  good  as  those  of  another  with 
a  brown  or  tinted  shell.       As  for  the  superior  table 
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qualities  of  the  heavier  breeds,  the  keeper  of  half-a- 
dozen  hens  will  not  stop  to  consider  them;  and  the 
man  who  keeps  more  than  that  number  will  not 
consider  them  sufficiently  important  to  outweigh  the 
advantages  hitherto  named. 

There   are  still  further  reasons  for  the   selection  of 


Fig.  8. — Orpington  Hen. 

the  lighter  class  of  fowls.  These  birds  are  more 
sprightly  and  active,  and  better  able  to  stand  confine- 
ment than  the  others.  With  a  little  straw,  ashes,  or 
dust,  they  will  amuse  themselves  for  hours  scratching 
and  exercising,  and  so  long  as  they  will  do  this  half 
the  battle  of  keeping  them  in  good  health  is  won. 
Finally,  so  far  as  we  can  prove,  the  lighter  breeds  are 
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the  smaller  eaters,  and,  so  long  as  they  are  kept 
sheltered  in  winter  and  healthy  in  summer,  they  give 
a  greater  production  in  eggs  for  the  amount  of  food 
they  consume.  Without  a  doubt,  the  lighter  breeds 
are  the  better  fitted  for  this  work  of  egg-production  in 
confinement,  and  we  can  proceed  to  select  the  best 
from  among  them. 

There  are  iwo  breeds  which  stand  out  prominently, 
and.  they  are  Minorcas  and  Leghorns.     Of  the  others 
we  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  praise,  for  we  have 
found    Anconas    hardy,    and    prolific    layers    in    cold 
weather;    and  Hamburghs,  though  more  delicate,   are 
capital  spring  egg-producers.     Andalusians,  which  are 
merely  a   Minorca  cross,   have  many  useful  qualities, 
but  they  have  been  bred  too  much  for  show  purposes, 
and    their    laying    is  not    so  good    as    it    should    be. 
Minorcas  and  Leghorns  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the 
lighter  breeds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
best,  for  in  this  case  everything  depends  upon  strain. 
The  Leghorn  is  perhaps  the  hardier  of  the  two,   but 
the  Minorca  is  a  splendid  layer  when  kept  in  a  sheltered 
run,  and  certainly  produces  the  largest  egg,  which  is 
a  point  in  its  favour.     Moreover,  Minorcas,  being  black, 
look   much   better   when   kept   in    a    small    run    than 
coloured   fowls,   and,   as   appearance   goes   a  long   way 
with  some  people,  this  is  another  prominent  considera- 
tion.    But,  whichever  is  selected,  we  would  point  out 
that  the  difference  will  be  found  in  strain  more  than  in 
breed,  of  which  subject  we  shall  speak  later  on,  as  its 
importance  warrants. 

For  those  who  would  prefer  brown  eggs,  and  who 
do  not  object  to  the  occasional  brooding  propensities, 
we  would  recommend  the  Wyandotte,  as  being  our  best 
and  hardiest  winter-laying  breed  under  difficult  circum- 
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stances,  and  a  comparatively  moderate  sitter.  The 
Plymouth  Rock  follows  it  closely,  and  the  Langshan, 
besides  being  a  good  layer,  is  an  excellent  table  bird. 
Orpingtons  are  very  hardy,  and  prolific  winter  layers, 
but  their  brooding  propensities  would  break  the  heart 
of  an  egg-producing  poultry-keeper. 


;«P 


Fig.  9. — Silver  Wyandotte  Hen. 


And  now  the  question  recurs,  Will  the  Minorca — 
which  breed  we  will  suppose  is  chosen — prove  a  more 
profitable  fowl  than  the  cross-bred  for  this  purpose  ? 
That  is,  will  it  pay  the  keeper  of  half-a-dozen  hens 
better  than  the  other?  This  all  depends  upon  the 
initial  cost.     If  good  laying  Minorca  pullets  are  to  be 
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bought  for  5s.  each,  and  equally  good  cross-breds  for 
4s.,  we  should  choose  the  latter.  But  they  must  be 
equally  as  good. 

Taking  them  altogether,  we  consider  pure-bred  fowls 
are  more  reliable  as  layers  than  cross-breds.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  strains  of  cross-breds 
which  are  equally  as  prolific  as  the  best  pure-breds. 
Whether  pure  or  cross,  we  must  expect  to  have  to  pay 
a  fairly  high  price  for  birds  of  really  good  laying 
strains.  That  is  to  say,  whereas  useful  mongrels  can 
be  secured  for  2s.  6d.  each,  a  well-bred  layer — and  a  good 
layer  must  be  well-bred — would  realise  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  In  comparison,  the  latter  are  very  cheap.  Bad 
pure-breds  and  bad  cross-breds  can  sometimes  be  bought 
as  cheaply  as  mongrels ;  but  as  they  do  not  pay  one- 
half  the  percentage  on  their  capital  that  the  good 
birds  do  on  theirs,  it  is  not  wise  to  study  this  sort  of 
economy.  The  choice  between  pure  birds  and  cross- 
breds  is  best  left  to  one's  own  taste,  and  if  the  beginner 
is  anything  of  a  fancier,  and  desires  to  reap  pleasure,  as 
well  as  profit,  from  the  fowls,  he  will  probably  decide 
in  favour  of  the  pure-breds. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  modern 
so  called  pure  breeds  are  merely  crosses,  but  are 
generally  accepted  as  pure,  since  they  have  been  crossed 
with  an  object  in  view,  and  bred  steadfastly  to  that 
object  for  many  years.  Minorcas  are  a  branch  of  the 
Spanish  family,  but  they  are  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  they  were  the  actual 
progenitors  of  the  Spanish  blood. 

As  to  the  difference  in  strain,  everything  depends 
upon  whether  birds  have  been  bred  for  laying  purposes 
or  not.  The  fancier  and  exhibitor  in  most  cases  cares 
little  for  such  things   as  laying  properties,   if  he  can 
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get  his  exhibition  points  without  them;  but  if  he  can 
get  a  combination  of  the  two  he  is  all  the  more  pleased. 
We  owe  our  best  and  most  useful  breeds  to  the  fancier, 
and  so  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  him.  He  has 
undoubtedly  spoilt  some  breeds,  but  he  has  improved 
others. 


Fig.  10. — Plymouth  Eock  Hen. 

Breeding  for  laying  is  just  as  necessary  as  breeding 
for  fancy  points,  and  we  must  get  birds  of  a  strain 
that  has  been  improved  in  this  way.  It  is  all  done 
by  selection.  The  careful  breeder  knows  his  best  hensA 
and  he  picks  them  out  year  by  year  for  his  breeding 
pen.     He  mates  them  with  a  male  bird  from  an  equally 
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good  strain,  or  from  his  own  strain  distantly  related, 
and  it  follows  that  the  majority  of  the  produce,  so  far 
as  the  pullets  are  concerned,  are  good  laying  birds. 
Next  year,  if  he  again  selects  a  few  of  the  very  best 
layers,  and  breeds  from  them,  he  again  gets  improved 
stock,  and  any  breeder  can  testify  that  in  a  few  years 
a  grand  laying  strain  can  be  built  up  with  proper  care. 

There  are  numbers  of  careful  breeders  in  this  country, 
and  advice  as  to  where  they  may  be  found  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  best  plan  is  to  go  to  one  of 
them,  state  your  wants,  and  ask  him  to  quote  as  low 
a  price  as  possible  for  really  good  birds.  Do  not  try 
to  save  sixpence  by  having  inferior  birds.  At  the 
most,  good  layers  should  not  cost  more  than  4s.  each 
(plenty  of  them  at  such  a  price  can  be  procured  through 
The  Bazaar),  for  you  do  not  require  show  points,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for  them.  A  bird  may  still 
be  pure  bred,  and  not  possess  any  qualifications  for 
exhibition;  and  consequently  one  only  buys  the  laying 
qualities  in  such  cases,  though  those  are  certainly 
valuable,  and  realise  deservedly  higher  prices  than  is 
the  case  with  degenerate  specimens. 

If  cross-breds  are  used,  we  should  prefer  either  the 
Minorca-Black  Hamburgh  or  the  Minorca-Langshan. 
The  former  makes  a  prolific  layer,  but  it  does  not 
harden  the  birds ;  whilst  the  latter  not  only  produces 
hardier  fowls  than  the  Minorca,  but  it  brings  a  large 
proportion  of  coloured  eggs.  As  comparatively  few 
birds  of  this  cross  are  troubled  with  broodiness,  and  as 
they  are  very  good  table-birds,  as  well  as  most  prolific 
layers,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  useful  we  can  have. 

When  the  poultry-keeper  who  has  space  is  breeding 
among  cross-breds,  he  must  take  care  not  to  let  his 
stock  degenerate  "into  mongrels.     If  he  wishes  to  keep 
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the  first  cross,  lie  should  mate  his  hens  with  a  cockerel 
of  the  same  cross  from  another  strain ;  and  if  he  finds 
the  hens  are  inclined  to  broodiness  in  summer,  and 
more  eggs  are  required,  he  can  mate  a  Minorca  cock  to 
them,  whilst  of  course  a  Langshan  cock  would  lead  the 
stock  in  the  other  direction. 

The  best  time  to  buy  is  about  September — before  the 
pullets  commence  to  lay.  It  is  not  wise  to  select  too 
early  birds,  that  may  fall  into  a  premature  moult. 
Those  hatched  in  March  and  April  are  the  best ;  they 
usually  begin  to  lay  in  October,  and  continue  all 
through  the  winter.  More  advice  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "  How  to  Keep  the  Fowls." 


CHAPTER   III. 

Where  to  KEEr  the  Fowls. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  know  which  is  the  most  suitable 
breed,  but  an  even  more  important  question,  from  the 
would-be  poultry-keeper's  point  of  view,  is  where  to 
keep  the  birds.  The  gardening  enthusiast  says  he  does 
not  want  them  scratching  about  his  ground,  and  the 
man  who  respects  his  neighbour  will  not  permit  them 
to  roam  at  will  over  his  own  and  other  people's  premises. 
The  fowls  must  be  confined,  but  everyone  will  want  to 
know  how  much  ground  he  requires,  and  whether  it 
is  possible  for  the  man  who  has  only  a  small  patch  of 
ground  at  the  back  of  his  house  to  keep  these  profit- 
bearing  creatures.  Certainly,  so  long  as  he  can  spare 
a  space  18ft.  by  6ft.  at  the  bottom  of  his  yard  or  garden ; 
that  is  all  we  ask,  and  it  is  quite  enough  for  the  half- 
dozen  hens  we  have  been  talking  about.  Properly 
cared  for,  they  will  be  as  contented,  and  do  as  well,  as 
if  they  had  an  acre  of  ground,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
will  lay  more  eggs,  for  such  sheltered  runs,  or  "scratch- 
ing sheds,"  as  they  are  called,  as  we  shall  devise  are  the 
best  of  all  places  for  winter  egg-production. 

This  space  of  18ft.  by  6ft.  takes  very  little  out  of 
even  a  small  garden.  We  could  not  ask  for  less,  for 
fowls  need  some  little  exercise,  whatever  kind  they 
are,  and  we  cannot  keep  them  tied  up  in  a  space  in 
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which  they  can  hardly  turn.  Where  the  novice  can 
spare  more  room,  by  all  means  let  him  keep  more  fowls. 
As  we  cannot  know  everyone's  conveniences,  we  take 
the  space  we  have  mentioned  as  the  smallest  standard^ 
and  show,  in  the  accompanying*  gronnd-plan,  how  it 
can  be  best  laid  out. 

When  the  yard  or  garden  is  bounded  by  a  brick, 
stone,  or  wooden  fence,  so  much  the  better,  for  three 
sides  of  the  pen  are  thus  provided.  If  the  fencing  is 
merely  palings,  the  best  plan  is  to  nail  boards  all  round 
the  three  sides.     Wherever  it  is  possible,  we  prefer  a 
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Fig.  11. — Ground  Plan  of  House  and  Bun. 

southern  aspect;  and  where  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
does  not  face  to  the  south,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
construct  the  pen  upon  one  side  of  it,  in  which  case 
one  end,  at  any  rate,  must  be  built.  We  shall  require 
the  accompanying  front  view,  as  well  as  the  ground- 
plan,  to  help  us  to  proceed  further. 

The  height  of  the  front,  both  of  the  house  and  of  the 
run,  is  5ft.,  while  at  the  back  it  is  6ft.,  this  fall  of  1ft. 
in  6ft.  being  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  wet  from  a  good 
roof.  Of  the  18ft.  which  comprises  the  length  of  the 
entire  pen,  the  house  takes  up  4ft.  at  one  end,  being 
thus  6ft.  by  4ft.     The  house  must  be  entirely  closed 
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in.  The  front  of  the  run  may  be  open  but  for  a  foot- 
ancl-a-half  of  boarding  at  the  bottom,  the  rest  being 
covered  in  with  wire  netting. 

When  building  the  place,  the  best  way  to  commence 
is  to  procure  half-a-dozen  stout  posts  (4in.  square 
battens  are  as  good  as  anything),  and  three  of  these 
posts  must  be  6ft.  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  other 
three  5ft.  One  of  the  6ft.  posts  must  be  planted  at  each 
end  of  the  18ft.  run,  and  the  other  at  a  distance  of  4ft. 
from  whichever  end  the  roosting-house  is  to  be.     The 
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Fig.  12. — Front  View  of  House  and  Run. 

shorter  posts  must  then  be  planted  in  the  same  way, 
parallel  to  the  others,  and  at  a  distance  of  6ft.  from 
them — the  width  of  the  pen  we  have  given  in  our  plan. 
To  proceed  with  the  house.  If  there  is  a  stone-built 
or  wooden  wall  that  can  be  utilised  for  two  sides,  so 
much  the  better.  Bearers  of  2in.  by  3in.  timber  can 
then  be  laid  upon  the  posts,  with  stays  at  the  foot  of 
the  house,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  nail  the  boards 
to.  In  the  front  of  the  house  a  small  window  should 
be  provided,  as  shown,  and  in  that  side  open  to  the 
run  a  door  should  be  cut  and  fitted,  whilst  a  hole  for 
the  birds'  ingress  and  egress  should  be  cut,  either  in 
the  door  itself  or  in  the  wall.     The  window  should  be 
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fixed  so  that  it  can  be  taken  out  in  summer  and  a 
piece  of  wire  netting  put  in  its  place.  As  for  ventila- 
tion in  ordinary  times,  a  number  of  2in.  boles  might 
be  cut  all  round,  beneath  the  eaves.  The  actual  con- 
struction of  the  house  portion  is  then  finished,  except 
the  roof,  and  we  can  go  to  the  outer  run. 
,  Where  there  is  no  boundary  wall  to  make  use  of,  the 
end  of  the  run  opposite  to  the  house  should  be  boarded 
in,  thus  sheltering  the  birds  from  cold  winds.  This 
object  can  be  completely  attained  by  putting  boards 
to  a  height  of  18in.  at  the  foot  of  the  front,  leaving 
only  3ft.  or  3ft.  Gin.  to  be  covered  with  wire  netting. 
This  foot-board  is  especially  useful  in  winter  in 
protecting  the  birds,  and  it  is  also  of  some  value  in 
summer,  where  the  pen  has  a  southern  aspect,  in 
shielding  the  birds,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

The  wire  netting  may  be  of  2in.  mesh,  and  it  can 
be  tightly  and  firmly  secured  with  a  few  staples. 

Xow  as  regards  the  gateway  into  the  run.  A  lighter 
post  should  be  set  up  about  2ft.  Gin.  from  the  house 
for  it  to  swing  against;  and  the  door  itself,  which  can 
be  hinged  on  to  the  corner-post  of  the  house,  may  be 
made  with  a  frame  covered  with  wire  netting  and  the 
same  height  of  boarding  at  the  foot  as  is  used  in  the 
front  of  the  run.  In  the  accompanying  view  we  have 
not  shown  the  wire  netting  on  the  gate,  in  order  that 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  house  may  be  more 
distinctly  seen. 

Coming  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  we  must  devote  a 
little  care  and  expense  to  this,  in  order  to  make  it 
thoroughly  watertight,  for  nothing  is  so  injurious  to 
laying  hens  in  winter  time  as  having  to  wade  about  in 
mud  and  slush.     The  roof  should  cover  house  and  run 
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as  well,  and  first  of  all  we  would  secure  lin.  boarding 
and  lay  it  on  in  the  shorter  lengths  with  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  and  not  lengthwise.  Each  board  should  lap 
over  about  3in.  to  throw  off  all  the  rain,  and  when  they 
are  fixed  they  should  be  covered  over  with  roofing  felt, 
an  excellent  preparation,  which  is  comparatively  cheap, 
and  which  will  last  for  years  if  properly  treated.  All 
that  is  needed  to  keep  it  for  a  lifetime  is  a  few  penny- 
worths of  tar  every  year,  and  as  soon  after  it  is  laid  as 
possible  it  should  have  one  or  two  coatings  of  tar  to 
keep  it  hard  and  watertight.  At  the  same  time,  the 
outer  woodwork  might  be  similarly  treated;  and  if  all 
the  posts  have  a  coat  of  tar  at  the  foot  before  being  put 
into  the  ground  they  will  keep  as  long  again. 

Kow  for  the  interior  arrangements.  First  of  all, 
both  the  gate  of  the  run  and  the  door  of  the  house 
should  open  outwards,  and  if  the  door  is  of  the  same 
width  as  the  gate,  it  will  be  found  that  when  one  goes 
into  the  house  it  can  be  thrown  back  to  fill  the  gate 
space  without  shutting  the  gate.  Just  inside  the  door 
of  the  house,  the  nest-boxes  should  be  set  against  the 
front  wall,  as  shown  in  the  ground  plan,  and  not 
under  the  perches.  These  nests  can  easily  be  made 
out  of  orange-boxes,  one  box  being  divided  into  three 
compartments  with  little  trouble. 

The  perches  should  be  fixed  so  that  they  can  easily 
be  taken  out.  If  one  of  the  walls  is  of  brick  or  stone, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  chip  out  grooves  into  which  the 
perches  will  fit,  and  if  both  walls  are  of  wood,  sockets 
can  be  made  by  nailing  pieces  of  wood  to  take  the 
perches.  The  advantage  of  having  them  loose  is  that 
they  can  be  taken  down  and  cleaned — a  necessary 
precaution  when  insects  get  about.  The  perches  should 
be  about  3in.  broad,  and  sufficiently  thick  to  carry  the 
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weight  of  the  fowls  upon  them.  The  lowest  should  not 
be  more  than  30in.  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  birds 
can  easily  fly  up. 

The  floor  of  the  house  may  be  of  boards,  bricks,  or 
cement.  To  do  the  work  properly  we  should  prefer 
either  the  bricks  or  the  cement,  and  as  it  is  very  little 
trouble  to  lay  down  a  brick  floor  on  such  a  small  space, 
we  think  that  plan  will  commend  itself  to  the  majority. 
If  a  few  spadefuls  of  soil  be  thrown  over  the  bricks 
they  will  set  well  together  without  any  mortar. 

So  far  as  the  outer  run  is  concerned,  no  further 
flooring  than  the  mother-earth  is  necessary,  but  it  is 
very  necessary  to  provide  a  few  barrow-loads  of  fine 
ashes  and  dust,  and  to  put  a  good  layer  of  straw  down. 
Hens  are  curious  creatures.  They  like  nothing  better 
than  to  bathe  in  dust  and  ashes,  to  throw  it  all  over 
them,  and  to  sift  it  down  among  their  feathers  to  the 
skin.  It  is  a  relief  to  them,  just  as  a  water  bath  is  to 
us,  and  when  they  are  troubled  with  insects  it  is  one 
way  to  free  themselves. 

As  for  the  straw,  in  that  lies  the  very  health  of  the 
birds.  Give  them  a  plain  run,  without  straw,  and 
throw  the  food  down  for  them  merely  to  pick  it  up, 
and  they  will  mope,  and  become  wretched.  The  straw 
is  for  their  daily  exercise  and  work.  The  food  should 
be  thrown  down  among  it,  and  they  will  scratch  it 
over  and  over  again  to  find  a  morsel.  It  also  keeps 
their  feet  dry  and  warm  in  winter,  and  if  forked  or 
turned  over  every  now  and  again,  it  will  last  for  a 
fortnight  before  it  needs  to  be  renewed.  Straw  should 
not  be  an  expensive  item.  Most  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers have  their  goods  packed  in  it,  and  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  all.     This  packing  straw  is  just  the 
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thing  that  is  needed,  and  it  will  not  cost  much  if  it  has 
to  be  bought. 

In  the  middle  of  the  run  we  would  erect  a  perch,  on 
which  the  birds  will  delight  to  sit  and  plume  them- 
selves. Two  posts  can  be  put  into  the  ground,  leaving 
about  2ft.  above  the  floor,  and  a  rail  can  be  nailed 
thereto.  We  prefer  also  to  put  one  or  two  single  nests 
about  the  run,  as  the  birds  sometimes  like  to  make 
use  of  them,  rather  than  those  in  the  house.  A  little 
platform  can  be  made  in  the  corner,  about  1ft.  or  18in. 
above  the  ground,  and  a  nest  placed  upon  it.  They 
may  even  be  put  up  higher,  for  birds  delight  to  get  up 
into  elevated  places. 

Whilst  discussing  the  interior  arrangements,  we  must 
not  forget  the  water  tank.  As  we  shall  show  in  a 
subsequent  connection,  pure  water  is  very  necessary  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  birds,  and  the  vessel 
in  which  it  stands  should  be  placed  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  cleaned  and  replenished  without  the  trouble 
of  going  into  the  run.  An  earthenware  dish  can  be 
kept  clean  as  well  as  anything,  and  it  should  be 
placed  inside  the  run.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  cut  a 
small  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  boarding  that  lines  the 
run,  so  that  the  pan  will  just  fit  in  it,  and  can  be 
drawn  out  and  replaced  without  trouble^ 

In  warm  weather  the  door  of  the  roosting-house  should 
be  left  open,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  glass  in 
the  window  should  be  removed.  A  little  straw  on  the 
floor  of  the  roosting-house,  as  well  as  in  the  run,  will 
help  to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean,  for  when  shaken  up 
the  droppings  all  fall  through. 

All  these  arrangements  may  have  oppressed  the  minds 
of  would-be  poultry-keepers  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  tremendous  expenditure.     Granted,   if  we   set  out 
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to  build  the  structure  we  have  planned  with  new  timber, 
we  should  have  a  fairly  heavy  bill  to  settle.  If  the  back 
and  two  ends  of  the  run  had  to  be  constructed  as  well, 
we  could  not  possibly  do  it  complete  under  £3  or  £4. 
But,  as  economy  must  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
system  of  poultry-keeping  we  are  defining,  we  have  no 
intention  of  running  anyone  into  expense,  if  he  can 
possibly  get  some  secondhand  wood  to  answer  the 
purpose.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  plan 
and  the  scale  we  have  adopted  is  only  a  specimen  one, 
and  it  need  not  be  adhered  to,  so  long  as  the  amount  of 
space  be  utilised,  for  we  must  not  crowd  birds  in  a 
small  compass. 

To  answer  the  purpose  of  a  house,  various  packing- 
cases  may  be  resorted  to.  One  of  the  best  houses  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen  was  made  out  of  a  piano-case ; 
and  when  a  door,  window,  perches,  and  a  proper  roof 
had  been  added,  it  served  the  purpose  admirably. 
Other  houses  we  have  seen  have  been  made  out  of  large 
packing-cases,  and  these,  when  a  roof  has  been  added, 
do  quite  as  well  as  a  more  expensive  structure.  In 
fact,  we  urge  their  use  whenever  they  can  be  got,  and 
in  default  we  must  take  pains  to  get  the  cheapest  wood 
that  is  obtainable.  Where  the  packing-cases  have  cracks 
and  crevices,  these  can  be  stopped  by  cutting  strips  of 
roofing  felt,  and  nailing  on. 

Though  these  methods  are  cheap,  the  result  need 
not  be  poor.  So  long  as  the  structure  is  solid,  water- 
tight, and  gives  sufficient  ventilation,  it  will  answer 
the  purpose,  for  a  hen  lays  no  better  in  an  ornamental 
house  than  in  a  plain  one.  At  the  end  of  this  book  we 
shall  show  how  space  can  be  economised,  and  give 
further  plans  for  houses,  &c.  For  the  present,  the 
above  instructions  will  serve  to  show  how  the  repre- 
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sentative  backyard  or  garden  can  be  fitted  up  with  a 
poultry-run  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  it  will  solve 
the  question  of  where  to  keep  the  fowls. 

Finally,  we  must  point  out  how  the  place  can  be 
preserved,  and  kept  sweet  and  clean.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  value  of  tar  as  a  preservative.  It  should 
be  ucea  as  a  coating  for  all  the  outer  woodwork.  Inside, 
however,  limewash  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  walls 
of  the  roosting-house,  as  well  as  those  of  the  run,  should 
be  washed  every  three  months.  INTest-boxes  and  perches 
may  be  served  in  the  same  way,  for  the  limewash  helps 
to  keep  the  insects  down,  though  if  these  pests  become 
numerous  the  best  plan  is  to  paint  the  perches  and  the 
nest-boxes  with  paraffin.  The  straw  in  the  roosting- 
house  should  be  turned  over  and  shaken  every  day,  and 
if  this  is  done  it  only  need  be  thrown  out  every  week 
or  ten  days,  when  the  droppings  can  also  be  swept  out. 
An  accumulation  of  filth  in  such  a  small  place  will 
certainly  lead  to  disaster  sooner  or  later.  The  birds 
must  be  kept  clean  if  they  are  to  be  healthy,  and  to  give 
a  satisfactory  return  in  eggs. 


CHAPTER    IY. 

How    to    Keep    the    Fowls. 

This  is  the  next  important  question.  The  beginner 
wants  to  know  how  the  birds  are  to  be  kept,  how  they 
are  to  be  fed,  and  how  they  are  to  be  managed ;  and 
perhaps  first  of  all,  what  qualification  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  keep  a  few  fowls  with  success.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  although  we  are  always  anxious  to 
impress  upon  all  who  would  keep  poultry  upon  an 
extensive  scale  the  absolute  necessity  of  previous  ex- 
perience, there  is  nothing  required  to  enable  one  to 
be  successful  with  a  few  fowls,  except  instinctive 
common-sense.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  fowls 
are  living  and  feeling  creatures,  amenable  to  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  them  by  their  keepers ;  that  over- 
feeding and  under-feeding  are  liable  to  affect  them  in 
the  same  way  as  they  might  human  beings ;  that 
careless  management,  bad  accommodation,  and  filthy 
surroundings  all  tend  to  bad  results ;  and  that  diseases 
can  be  avoided  just  as  they  can  in  the  case  of  ourselves 
— by  ordinary  care  and  attention  to  health  and  manner 
of  living.  ~No  person  need  have  any  qualification  to 
keep  a  few  hens  if  he  will  carefully  study  and  follow 
the  rules  we  lay  down.  These  rules  will  not  be  out- 
rageous in  their  demands.  We  want  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  we  can  for  everyone,  for  we  know  from  ex- 
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perience  that  a  lot  of  fussy  details  are  apt  to  become 
monotonous,  and  drop  out  of  use.  Whatever  advice 
we  give  here  should  be  followed,  and  we  are  sure  the 
result  will  well  repay  the  trouble. 

Now,  as  to  the  food.  We  have  already  stated  that 
the  very  best  that  can  be  used  for  egg-production 
consists  of  the  scraps,  bits  of  meat,  bread,  vegetables, 
etc.,  that  come  from  the  table.  Some  people  put  such 
scraps  into  a  swill-tub  for  the  pig,  others  give  them  to 
a  dog,  whilst  others  merely  deposit  them  in  the  dust- 
heap.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  pig,  nor  to  the  dog, 
but  it  seems  a  cruel  shame  that  so  much  valuable  food, 
which  might  be  turned  into  nutritious  eggs,  should  be 
thrown  away. 

Let  all  who  have  ever  wasted  the  scraps  in  this  way 
try  a  different  plan,  and  if  the  method  of  turning  them 
into  eggs  is  not  more  profitable  and  more  desirable,  we 
shall  be  vastly  surprised.  Let  them  keep  a  bucket  or 
a  pot  for  the  purpose,  and  put  into  it  all  the  crusts  and 
scraps  of  dry  bread,  bones,  fat,  potato-parings,  cooked 
potatoes,  and  vegetables  that  are  left.  The  remainders 
of  puddings,  pies,  and  cakes ;  in  fact,  everj^thing  edible 
that  is  not  consumed  by  the  household  can  be  put  on 
one  side  for  the  fowls.  Every  night,  let  this  pot  be 
put  upon  the  fire  to  boil  until  the  potato-parings  are 
soft.  If  there  are  any  bones,  cut  the  meat  off  them 
into  small  pieces,  and  mix  up  with  the  other  food.  It 
can  then  stand  all  night,  and  will  be  fit  to  give  to  the 
birds  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Very  often,  when 
there  is  much  fat  in  the  pot,  it  sets  almost  like  jelly, 
and  in  any  case  all  liquid  should  be  strained  off  before 
the  food  is  given  to  the  fowls. 

In  feeding,  only  sufficient  should  be  given  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  the  birds,  and  not  to  gorge  them.     Most 
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hens  will  continue  to  eat  as  long  as  food  is  thrown  to 
them,  but  especially  where  thev  are  kept  in  close  con- 
finement this  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  a  fowl  can  eat,  for  appetites 
vary.  One  must  use  judgment,  and  give  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  bird,  but  not  to  encourage  it  to  eat.  There 
should  never  be  anything  left  upon  the  ground  after 
a  meal.  At  the  next  feeding-time  the  birds  should  be 
hungry  and  eager  for  more ;  they  should  therefore  not 
be  fed  between  the  regular  meals.  These  may  com- 
mence with  the  breakfast,  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
morning.  At  noon,  some  lighter  food,  such  as  cooked 
vegetables  and  raw  greenstuff — chopped  grass,  cabbage- 
leaves,  or  lettuce,  will  serve  the  purpose — should  be 
given  in  moderation ;  and  at  night  the  birds  can  have 
what  is  left  in  the  pot  from  the  morning  feed. 

It  is  at  night,  however,  that  sometimes  a  little  corn 
is  necessary,  and,  beyond  perhaps  a  handful  of  barley- 
flour  mixed  with  the  breakfast,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  buying  foods.  It  is  possible  to  keep  a  few  birds 
entirely  on  scraps,  if  the  scraps  are  sufficient ;  but  as 
the  barley-meal  helps  to  stiffen  the  soft  food,  and  a 
little  hard  corn  is  good  for  the  digestion  and  for  the 
condition,  it  will  repay  one  to  use  both,  especially  as 
the  amount  of  purchased  food  consumed  need  only  be 
very  small.  If  there  are  sufficient  scraps  from  the  pot 
to  form  part  of  the  evening  meal,  we  should  only  give 
about  two  handfuls  of  corn  among  half-a-dozen  hens 
to  finish  off  the  clay.  The  mid-day  meal  of  green  food 
is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  in  good  health,  for, 
when  closely  confined  and  fed  on  such  rich  food  as 
household  scraps,  the  blood  becomes  heated,  and  the 
cooling  effects  of  the  green  food  are  of  great  value. 
Grit  is  a  necessity  that  cannot  be  overlooked.       It 
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must  be  understood  that,  as  a  hen  is  not  blessed  with 
teeth,  the  food  passes  into  her  crop,  and  on  into  the 
gizzard,  where  it  is  ground  up  in  order  that  it  can  be 
digested.  To  assist  this  grinding,  sharp  stones  are 
necessary;  and,  if  one  watches  a  fowl  that  has  its 
liberty,  it  will  be  seen  to  frequently  pick  up  and 
swallow  small  stones  and  other  fragments.  When  dis- 
secting dead  fowls,  we  have  frequently  found  the 
gizzards  wTell  supplied  with  bits  of  stone,  coal,  nails, 
and  other  things.  As  the  stones  become  worn  and 
smooth  they  are  passed  from  the  system,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  others.  Now,  how  can  a  hen  kept  closely 
confined  supply  herself  with  this  necessary  if  it  is  not 
given  to  her  ?  We  have  known  plenty  of  birds  kept 
entirely  without  grit,  but  they  were  frequently  troubled 
with  indigestion,  and  liver  complaint  sooner  or  later 
made  its  appearance.  Nature  has  decreed  that  sharp 
stones  are  necessary  to  help  the  birds  digest  their  food, 
and  we  must  follow  out  its  instructions.  You  can  get 
a  hundredweight  of  sharp  flint  grit  for  a  few  shillings, 
and  a  small  boxful  kept  in  the  run  will  keep  the  birds 
in  good  health  and  temper. 

In  addition,  laying  hens  need  something  to  help  form 
the  shell  of  their  eggs.  It  often  happens  that  a  good 
layer  kept  in  close  confinement  will  lay  a  soft-shelled 
egg,  and  this  is  solely  clue  to  want  of  lime  to  form  the 
shell.  The  constant  production  of  eggs  entails  a  great 
drain  upon  the  supply  of  lime  in  the  system,  and  this 
has  to  be  regularly  recruited.  Old  mortar  broken  up 
into  small  pieces  will  be  consumed  by  the  birds,  but 
the  best  plan  is  to  buy  a  hundredweight  of  calcined 
oyster-shell,  which  can  be  procured  at  the  same  price 
as  the  grit. 

The  supply  of  water  is  an  important  matter,  and  care 
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should  be  taken  to  keep  it  clean  and  cool,  especially  in 
summer-time.  A  pie-dish  or  other  earthenware  vessel 
is  as  good  as  anything,  and  if  it  is  set  upon  a  couple  of 
bricks,  the  fowls  will  be  able  to  drink  without  stepping 
in  it  or  upsetting  it,  as  they  frequently  will  do  when 
it  is  on  the  ground.  Every  now  and  again  the  dish 
should  be  scrubbed  out,  and  before  it  is  replenished 
it  should  be  swilled  out. 

There  should  be  considerable  difference  between  the 
management  of  laying  hens  in  winter  and  in  summer. 
In  winter  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  eggs.  No 
artificial  heat  is  needed  in  the  houses,  for  coddling 
defeats  the  very  ends  we  have  in  view,  and  the  houses 
should  be  so  sheltered  that  the  birds  need  never  feel 
the  cold.  Then  they  have  the  advantage  of  the 
scratching-shed  all  day,  secure  from  all  the  wet,  and 
sheltered  from  the  worst  of  the  wind.  In  such  circum- 
stances they  are  many  degrees  warmer  than  birds  out 
in  the  fields,  and  all  that  is  required  to  make  them  lay 
is  good  egg-producing  food,  but  not  too  much  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  the  birds  must  be  of  the 
right  age ;  and  if  they  are  pullets,  they  should  com- 
mence to  lay  at  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months, 
which  is  about  the  usual  time  for  Minorcas  or 
Leghorns.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  no 
use  having  birds  commencing  to  lay  in  August  or 
September,  for  they  will  merely  produce  a  few  eggs, 
fall  into  a  moult,  and  take  all  winter  to  get  over  it. 
The  best  time  for  such  birds  to  commence  laying  is 
the  middle  of  October;  and,  if  they  are  hatched  in 
April,  they  will  generally  commence  and  continue 
throughout  the  winter,  unless  they  are  checked  by 
carelessness  in  management  or  lack  of  egg-producing 
food. 
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For  inducing  the  pullets  to  commence  to  lay,  warm 
food  is  very  useful :  and  if  the  pot  of  scraps  boiled  over- 
night be  put  upon  the  fire  in  the  morning,  it  will  be 
quite  hot  enough  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This  hot 
meal  should  be  continued  every  morning  throughout 
the  winter.  It  will  be  found  to  have  a  wonderful 
effect  in  stimulating  egg-production,  for,  when  given 
to  hens  early  on  a  cold  morning,  it  puts  a  healthy  glow 
through  them,  and  quickens  the  oviparous  organs  to 
activity,  where  cold  food  would  have  no  such  effect. 

As  much  animal  food,  in  some  shape  or  form,  as 
possible  should  be  given  in  winter;  and  where  it  is 
found  that  sufficient  meat  is  not  contained  among  the 
household  scraps,  a  supply  of  this  splendid  material 
for  egg-production  can  be  found  in  the  oifal  that  is 
generally  to  be  had  from  a  butcher's  shop,  which  should 
be  boiled  and  cut  up.  We  do  not  ask  our  readers  to 
trouble  themselves  by  collecting  butchers'  offal  for 
their  fowls ;  but  we  advise  them  that,  where  other 
animal  food  cannot  be  obtained,  this  substitute  is  well 
worth  looking  after.  The  evening  feed  of  corn  is 
necessary  in  winter  to  provide  a  stay  for  the  birds 
through  the  long  night,  and  it  will  be  found  in  all  that 
we  advise  that  internal  heat  is  what  is  required  to 
stimulate  the  egg-supply  in  cold  weather. 

In  summer-time,  however,  this  internal  heat  would 
be  too  much  for  the  birds,  and  very  light  feeding  is 
necessary  for  those  that  are  closely  confined  in  a  small 
run.  Meat  is  no  longer  necessary  to  provide  warmth 
and  material  for  egg-production,  and  the  birds  are 
better  without  it.  Bread-crusts,  cooked  potatoes,  and 
all  vegetable  foods  are  best,  and  a  little  meal  to  stiffen 
the  soft  food  will  complete  a  good  diet  of  the  household 
scraps.     A  little  corn  at  night  should  also  be  given; 
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but  whereas  a  mixture  of  maize,  barley,  wheat,  and 
dari  may  be  utilised  in  winter,  it  is  advisable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  maize  and  barley  when  the  weather  gets 
warmer.  Plenty  of  green  food  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  it  should  be  given  almost  entirely  for  the  noon-day 
meal.  Anything  in  the  way  of  greenstuff,  such  as 
lettuce,  cabbage,  chopped  pea-pods,  or  grass,  will  serve 
the  purpose ;  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  food  given  is 
too  rich,  and  the  fowls'  blood  gets  too  heated,  a  de- 
coction of  nettle-tea,  which  is  easily  made  by  boiling 
the  nettles  and  straining  off  the  liquid,  should  be  given 
to  drink  occasionally.  Those  who  live  in  large  towns 
and  cannot  get  greenstuff  so  easily,  can  buy  sufficient 
rough  stuif  at  a  greengrocer's  for  a  penny  to  last  the 
half-dozen  birds  a  week,  whilst  some  people  grow  rye 
grass  in  boxes  for  this  purpose. 

In  summer,  even  more  than  in  winter,  plenty  of 
exercise  is  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  in  health  and 
condition,  and  any  corn  given  should  be  thrown  down 
among  the  loose  straw,  where  the  birds  will  scratch  for 
it.  The  dust-bath  is  always  in  request  in  hot  weather, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  few  bricks  round  a  corner 
of  the  run,  dig  some  of  the  earth  out,  and  fill  up  with 
dust  and  loose  ashes. 

It  is  in  summer-time  that  broody  hens  prove  such  a 
trouble,  and  all  who  keep  birds  of  the  heavier  breeds 
must  expect  to  have  a  lot  of  annoyance  from  this  cause. 
Some  of  the  lighter  breeds  occasionally  go  broody,  but 
a  sitting  Minorca  or  Leghorn  is  decidedly  a  vara  avis. 
Whenever  a  hen  goes  broody,  and  is  not  required  for 
sitting  purposes,  she  can  be  restrained  very  easily.  If 
you  have  no  other  convenience,  put  her  under  a  box, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation,  or  in  a  chicken- 
coop,  keeping   her  there   for  three   or   four   days,    and 
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feeding  her  sparingly.  In  nine  cases  ont  of  ten  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  turn  her  mind  from  the  subject  of 
sitting;  and  when  she  once  more  has  her  liberty  she 
will  go  about  her  duties  as  usual,  and  commence  to 
lay  again  in  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight.  Such  methods 
as  putting  a  broody  hen  under  a  pump  or  kicking  her 
about  the  yard  are  still  resorted  to  by  ignorant  persons ; 
common-sense  will  tell  us,  however,  that  such  brutality 
can  have  no  good  effect,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
do  an  immense  amount  of  harm  to  a  living  creature. 

It  is  naturally  more  profitable  to  produce  eggs  in 
winter ;  but,  though  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  induce 
the  birds  to  lay  well  in  the  cold  weather,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  a  rest  when  summer  comes. 
Every  fowl  moults  out  at  a  certain  period,  and  this 
moult  generally  occurs  in  the  late  summer,  after  the 
bird  has  attained  full  growth.  That  is  why  very  early- 
hatched  chickens  usually  lay  a  few  eggs,  and  then 
begin  to  moult  during  the  hot  days  of  August  and 
September,  for  it  is  the  heat  that  prompts  a  bird  to 
cast  off  its  old  clothing,  and  the  provision  of  Nature 
which  puts  her  in  possession  of  a  new  and  more  perfect 
outfit  in  view  of  the  winter. 

Sometimes  later-hatched  birds  will  go  into  a  moult 
as  late  as  October,  if  they  are  kept  in  very  warm  houses, 
and  especially  if  they  are  put  into  show-pens  and  ex- 
hibited in  warm  show-rooms  a  great  deal.  Great  heat 
will  cause  a  fowl  to  moult,  and  it  is  therefore  not  until 
July  or  August,  when  we  have  the  most  intensely  hot 
days  and  nights,  that  the  majority  of  fowls  begin  to 
cast  their  feathers.  A  good  bird,  which  commences 
lajdng  in  the  autumn — about  the  middle  or  end  of 
October — should  continue  right  up  to  July,  though  not 
regularly,  of  course,  for  the  system  needs  a  short  rest 
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occasionally,  and  there  are  a  few  periods  when  the  bird 
will  not  produce  an  egg  for  a  week. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  egg-capacity  of 
various  birds.  We  have  heard  of  some  marvellous 
birds  that  laid  240  eggs  each  in  a  year,  but  we  never 
saw  them.  The  best  record  within  our  own  experience 
was  188  eggs  in  twelve  months,  and  this  record  was 
created  by  a  Golden  Wyandotte  pullet,  kept  in  a  small, 
sheltered  run  such  as  we  have  pictured.  The  majority 
of  her  eggs  were  laid  in  the  cold  weather — -between 
October  and  April — and  she  only  went  broody  twice  in 
the  twelve  months,  and  was  easily  restrained.  But 
one  does  not  often  come  across  such  a  bird,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  flock  that  average  140  or  150  in  the 
twelve  months  can  count  himself  lucky.  The  usual 
production  of  the  ordinary  mongrel  fowls  that  roam 
about  farmers'  yards  is  between  forty  and  sixty  a  year, 
though  a  few  perhaps  manage  to  get  as  high  as  eighty. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  is  a  very  fair  record,  and  if 
one  can  be  sure  of  getting  hens  that  will  not  fall  below 
this  number  the  profit  should  be  good. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  eggs  pay  best  when 
produced  in  winter,  and  a  strain  that  will  lay  well  in 
all  sorts  of  weather  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  one  that 
may  be  prolific  in  spring  and  summer,  but  is  influenced 
by  every  spell  of  cold.  During  the  winter  of  1900-1901 
we  kept  a  pen  of  four  Partridge  Wyandotte  pullets  in 
a  small  run,  not  particularly  sheltered,  and  their  record 
was  an  excellent  one.  During  one  period  in  January 
we  had  twelve  eggs  from  the  four  birds  in  four  days ; 
at  another  time,  in  February,  we  had  twenty-four  eggs 
in  eight  days ;  and  during  March  we  secured  thirty- 
three  eggs  in  nine  days,  one  of  the  birds  actually 
laying  twice  in  one   day,  though  the  second  egg  was 
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soft-shelled.  This  we  consider  a  record  production; 
and  it  was  attained  by  good,  warm  food,  consisting 
largely  of  household  scraps,  with  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  scratching.  As  this  result  can  be  achieved 
by  everyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  get  reliable  stock, 
there  are  grand  opportunities  for  the  small  poultry- 
keeper. 

Upon  the  subject  of  profit,  if  the  eggs  are  to  be  sold, 
we  cannot  make  any  definite  statement.  Many  people 
ask  us  how  much  a  year  they  could  make  by  keeping 
so  many  hens ;  but  so  much  depends  upon  circum- 
stances that  the  profit  might  be  nil  or  it  might  be 
considerable.  When  eggs  are  very  scarce — from  the 
beginning  of  November  up  to  Christmas — they  realise 
twopence  each,  and  if  one  can  only  get  a  good  supply 
at  that  time  there  is  money  to  be  made.  We  have 
already  shown  what  are  the  likeliest  birds  to  lay  about 
that  time,  and  how  they  can  be  goc.  As  the  food 
consists  mainly  of  household  scraps,  and  very  little 
has  to  be  bought,  there  is  a  good  margin  of  profit,  and 
this  is  the  case  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  for, 
though  the  price  drops  considerably,  and  eggs  have  to 
be  sold  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  for  a  shilling, 
there  is  practically  little  expense  in  their  production. 
The  more  extensive  poultry-keeper,  who  has  to  buy  all 
his  food,  finds  it  hardly  pays  to  produce  eggs  in 
summer,  and  he  consequently  turns  most  of  his  atten- 
tion to  winter  laying. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  desirable,  when  eggs 
are  so  cheap,  to  put  them  in  pickle  till  a  time  comes 
when  they  are  greatly  in  demand.  Preserved  eggs  are 
sold  at  the  shops  from  Id.  to  ljd.  each,  and  at  this 
price  it  pays  to  pickle  them.  In  the  same  way,  the 
housewife  will  find  it  as  profitable  to  keep  them  for 
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cooking  purposes.  The  great  thing  is  to  take  them 
from  the  nests  as  soon  after  they  are  laid  as  possible, 
and  put  them  into  pickle  at  once,  for  if  hens  sit  on  them 
for  a  time,  as  they  often  do  in  summer,  there  is  great 
danger  of  their  spoiling. 

There  are  several  popular  methods  of  preserving  eggs, 
but  perhaps  the  cheapest,  and  certainly  the  most  reliable 
and  simplest,  is  known  as  the  "  water-glass  "  system. 
This  water-glass  is  an  alkaline  silicate  which  dissolves 
in  water,  and  the  raw  material  may  be  purchased  from 
most  chemists  in  tins  at  about  4cl.  per  pound.  A  pound 
of  the  water-glass  in  10  pints  of  water  is  the  right  pro- 
portion. The  solution  should  be  put  into  a  stone  jar, 
the  eggs,  which  must  be  cleaned,  placed  into  it  whilst 
fresh,  and  the  jar  then  sealed  up  with  parchment  or 
paper.  You  may  open  the  jar  every  day  to  put  in  the 
eggs  as  they  are  laid,  but  it  should  be  kept  sealed  up  at 
other  times,  and  should  be  stored  in  the  coolest  place 
available.  This  method  is  gradually  superseding  the 
old  principle  of  preserving  in  lime,  and  we  consider  its 
popularity  well  deserved. 

This  chapter  will  help  to  show  how  the  fowls  should 
be  kept,  and  any  matter  not  touched  upon  will  be 
treated  of  in  another  connection.  One  thing  we  must 
impress  on  our  readers  :  Personal  attention  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  success  in  poultry-keeping.  When  a 
man  takes  a  keen  interest  m  his  birds,  ministers  to 
their  wants,  and  in  every  way  tries  to  improve  their 
lot,  he  is  bound  to  be  successful ;  but  as  soon  as  he  gets 
tired  of  looking  after  them,  deputes  the  work  to  some- 
one else,  who  in  turn  cares  little  what  becomes  of  the 
poor  creatures,  and  they  are  left  to  their  own  resources, 
all  prospect  of  success  vanishes,  and  the  poultry  may  as 
well  be  disposed  of. 


CHAPTER    V. 

How  to  Maintain  and  Retlenish  the  Stock. 

This  problem  may  appear  a  difficult  one  to  the  poultry- 
keeper  who  has  only  a  small  space  and  is  unable  to 
hatch  chickens.  Some  people  in  such  cases  keep  their 
old  hens  until  they  are  worn  out  and  die  of  disease  or 
old  age,  and  whether  they  lay  or  not.  They  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  to  do  right  for  fear  of  doing  wrong,  and 
so  they  let  things  take  their  chance  ;  and  no  matter  how 
auspiciously  they  have  started,  they  always  end  up 
with  failure.  Now,  we  have  shown  how  anyone  can 
commence  successfully,  and  we  must  help  with  further 
advice,  so  that  the  operations  do  not  relapse  into 
failure.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  advise  one  how  to  start 
poultry-keeping.  Many  people  are  able  to  do  that 
without  advice.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  carrying-out 
of  it  successfully. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  bought  half-a-dozen  pullets 
in  October.  They  would,  or  should,  produce  eggs  for 
us  throughout  the  winter  and  following  spring,  falling 
into  a  moult  about  July  or  August.  If  we  keep  them 
over  their  moult,  they  will  probably  begin  to  lay  again 
in  November,  and  should  then  continue  to  produce  eggs 
until  their  second  moult,  at  the  end  of  the  following 
summer.     The  question  is,  Shall  we  keep  the  birds  for 
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the  two  seasons,  or  dispose  of  them  before  they  fall  into 
the  first  moult  ?  for  on  no  account  should  we  try  to 
keep  them  for  more  than  two  laying  seasons.  We  have 
made  lots  of  experiments  with  old  birds,  and  though 
we  have  had  some  that  continued  to  lay  well  during 
their  old  age,  and  at  the  present  time  have  one  six-year- 
old  hen  that  can  compete  with  many  pullets,  we  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  third  season  shows  a  considerable 
falling-oif  in  the  number  of  eggs.  Some  people  say 
that  a  hen's  second  season  is  her  best;  but  we  are  not 
inclined  to  accept  this  as  a  rule,  for  some  birds  may  lay 
more  eggs  in  their  first,  and  others  in  their  second  year. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  before  us.  If  we  sell 
the  birds  after  they  have  finished  their  first  laying 
season,  and  just  before  they  fall  into  a  moult,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  expense  of  keeping  them  through  the 
period  of  rest,  during  which  there  is  no  return  and  we 
shall  have  our  pen  empty  till  we  buy  a  fresh  stock  in 
October.  Whereas  if  we  keep  the  birds  for  their  second 
season,  we  shall  have  to  give  away  a  lot  of  food  without 
having  any  return,  and  the  hens  may  not  recover  from 
their  moult  until  the  end  of  IsTovember  or  December, 
just  when  eggs  are  at  their  highest  value.  If  the  birds 
have  proved  themselves  thoroughly  diligent  layers 
throughout  their  first  season,  we  should  certainly  keep 
them  for  another  year,  knowing  that  we  could  trust 
them  to  pay  us  a  profit,  whereas  others  we  might  buy 
might  turn  out  inferior.  And  if  they  had  proved  only 
moderate  producers,  we  should  just  as  readily  get  rid 
of  them,  fighting  shy  of  the  dealer  who  supplied  us 
when  we  required  another  consignment. 

If  neither  of  the  above  reasons  swayed  our  opinion, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  the  birds  after  their 
first  season,   simply  because  of  the  saving  we  should 
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effect  during  the  time  the  birds  are  in  moult.  And  we 
must  point  out  that  the  small  poultry-keeper  cannot 
expect  to  produce  eggs  all  the  year  round.  He  can 
get  them  in  winter,  in  spring,  and  in  early  summer, 
but  from  the  end  of  July  to  October  he  must  general^ 
expect  to  leave  the  supply  to  the  farmers,  who,  having 
a  large  number  of  birds,  are  able  to  hatch  a  certain 
number  for  laying  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the 
stock  are  in  moult. 

Now,  in  the  transactions  of  buying  and  selling  laying 
stock  one  must  expect  to  suffer  loss.  One  cannot  expect 
to  buy  good  laying  birds  at  the  beginning  of  their 
season  of  productiveness  at  4s.  each,  and  sell  them  at 
the  end  for  the  same  price.  Yery  few  people  care  to 
buy  birds  just  when  they  are  going  into  a  moult,  and 
2s.  6d.  each  is  a  good  price  for  them  at  that  time.  If 
they  are  to  make  2s.  Gd.  or  3s.  each,  the  best  plan  is  to 
adA7ertise  them  for  their  laying  qualities  before  they 
have  finished  laying  in  June,  when  there  are  generally 
some  customers  for  that  class  of  stock ;  but  if  they  are 
kept  until  egg-production  is  completed,  it  will  pay  best 
to  turn  them  into  food  for  the  household. 

A  hen  is  not  usually  in  good  condition  after  a  heavy 
laying  season,  and  in  order  to  improve  her  it  is 
necessary,  directly  she  ceases  laying  in  July  or  August, 
to  shut  her  up  in  a  cool  place,  and  feed  her  for  a  week 
on  as  much  household  scraps  and  meal  as  she  will  eat. 
This  plan  is  only  efficacious  when  it  is  carried  out 
promptly,  for  if  a  bird  goes  into  a  moult  she  will  not 
regain  her  condition  until  it  is  over.  A  week  of  good 
feeding  usually  puts  a  nice  bit  of  flesh  upon  a  bird,  and 
if  the  treatment  is  commenced  before  she  actually 
finishes  laying,  she  will  make  a  good  meal  when 
boiled-— for    we    cannot    recommend    a    roasted    hen. 
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When  boiled  for  about  three  hours  she  will  be  quite 
tender,  and  if  not  as  succulent  as  a  chicken,  at  least  as 
profitable. 

The  treatment  will  be  the  same  whether  the  hens  are 
disposed  of  after  the  first  or  the  second  season,  and 
tnough  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  saving  can 
be  effected  by  having  one's  pen  empty  during  the  idle 
season,  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  a  loss  must  be 
suffered  on  every  transaction  of  buying  and  selling,  it 
falls  more  lightly  if  it  comes  every  other  year, 
and  not  every  year.  The  decision  can  best  be 
influenced,  by  circumstances,  and  the  poultry-keeper 
will  generally  be  able  to  decide  which  course  will  pay 
him  better.  The  facts  that  we  have  mentioned  will 
probably  help  him  to  that  decision. 

But  we  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  everyone 
is  so  badly  off  for  space  that  chickens  cannot  be  bred 
and  reared.  So  far  it  has  suited  us  to  take  for  an 
example  the  case  of  the  man  who  can  only  keep  half- 
a-dozen  birds,  for  those  who  are  able  to  accommodate 
more  will  find  the  advice  given  equally  applicable.  But 
now  we  must  depart  from  that  rule,  and  give  some  help  as 
regards  maintenance  of  the  stock  by  means  of  breeding, 
by  those  who  are  able  to  do  it.  Wherever  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  the  purpose,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
reliable  plan,  for  the  breeder  is  able  to  pick  out  his 
most  useful  birds  and  breed  from  them  only,  thus 
assuring  the  improvement  of  the  strain.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  hens  should  be  disposed  of  after  the 
first  or  second  season  again  arises ;  but  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  a  number  of  chickens  are  bred  each  year,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  dispose  of  at  least  some  of 
the  old  birds  to  make  room  for  them.  A  careful 
poultry-keeper  will  watch  the  habits  of  his  birds,  and 
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he  will  know  which  are  his  best  layers,  so  that  if  he 
clears  out  the  least  useful  of  the  old  stock  every  year, 
lie  will  keep  his  birds  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence.  The  age  limit  should  only  exceed  two 
years  in  the  case  of  exceptional  layers  and  valuable 
breeding  birds,  for  older  birds  of  mediocre  value  are 
only  occupying  the  places  of  more  useful  creatures. 

Now  for  breeding.  The  females  should  have  been 
selected  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  poultry-keeper,  and  a  good  active  male  bird 
should  be  secured  from  another  strain  of  equally  good 
laying  powers.  It  is  no  use  mating  good  laying  hens 
with  a  cock  picked  up  anywhere,  for  the  produce  will 
only  deteriorate,  and. we  want  it  to  show  an  improve- 
ment year  by  year.  A  good  strong,  active  cockerel  can 
be  bought  for  about  5s.,  and  he  may  be  mated  with 
from  six  to  eight  hens.  You  can  always  tell  a  good 
breeder.  If  he  is  fond  of  his  hens,  wins  their  confidence, 
and  calls  them  to  feed  round  him,  you  may  be  sure  of 
fertile  eggs;  but  if  he  is  a  bad-tempered,  greedy,  and 
cruel  mate,  it  is  well  to  change  him  before  relying  upon 
the  eggs  for  hatching  purposes.     . 

We  have  already  said  that  the  best  time  for  hatching 
winter  layers  of  the  heavier  breeds  is  from  March  to 
the  end  of  April,  and  for  the  lighter  breeds,  such  as 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  and  Anconas,  of  which  our  stock 
generally  consists,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end 
of  May ;  and  we  would  point  out  that  it  is  only  profit- 
able to  hatch  earlier  than  these  dates  when  chickens 
are  required  for  table  purposes,  of  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  a  later  chapter. 

If  the  male  bird  is  active,  the  eggs  may  be  relied 
upon  after  he  has  been  in  the  pen  about  three  weeks, 
and  it  should  be  understood  that  the  fact  of  the  females 
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Laving  run  with  another  male  at  some  other  time  will 
not  have  any  effect  upon  the  progeny,  unless  it  is  very 
recent,  and  the  eggs  fertilised  by  the  other  cock  have 
not  been  all  laid.  Prom  ten  to  fourteen  days  usually 
elapse  after  a  male  has  been  taken  away  before  the 
eggs  are  unfertile ;  and  another  fortnight  (or,  better 
still,  three  weeks)  should  pass  after  the  male  has  been 
re-introduced  before  the  eggs  are  set.  If  this  rule 
is  remembered,  it  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment. 

When  breeding,  be  careful  to  select  only  the  best 
laying  hens,  so  that  the  next  season's  stock  may  be  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  parents. 

The  next  question  is  to  find  the  sitting  hen,  and 
where  only  the  lighter  and  non-sitting  varieties  are 
kept,  this  will  form  another  awkward  problem.  The 
question  now  arises,  Will  it  pay  to  use  an  incubator? 
Without  hesitation  we  say,  No,  unless  a  large  number 
of  chickens  have  to  be  reared — eighty  or  a  hundred,  at 
least.  The  art  of  artificial  incubation  is  in  a  more  or 
less  perfect  state,  and  for  the  present  we  consider  that 
an  incubator  is  only  profitable  when  very  early  chickens 
have  to  be  hatched,  and  when  a  large  number  are 
required.  The  small  poultry-keeper  is  better  without 
one  of  these  machines,  for  they  are  expensive,  a  great 
trouble,  and  a  considerable  source  of  loss,  unless  the 
management  is  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poultry- 
keeper  who  only  keeps  birds  of  the  lighter  breeds  must 
buy  his  broody  hens,  and  this  runs  to  expense,  too. 
The  cost  of  the  hens'  keep  and  the  cost  of  the  oil  for 
the  incubator  are  about  the  same,  but  the  cost  of  a 
machine  that  may  only  be  required  once  or  twice  in  a 
season  will  be  much  more  than  that  of  three  or  four 
broody  hens  that  would  do  the  same  work ;  and  whereas 
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the  hens  hatch  and  rear  as  well,  the  incubator  only 
performs  the  former  office,  and  another  machine,  equally- 
expensive,  has  to  be  requisitioned  for  the  rearing 
process.  On  the  whole,  the  broody  hen  is  far  more 
suitable  for  this  class  of  poultry-keeping,  and  as  farmers 
generally  have  plenty  at  the  season  of  year  when  we 
shall  require  them,  they  can  be  bought  at  about  2s.  6d. 
each. 

A  nest  or  nests  can  be  easily  made.  Buy  an  orange- 
box  from  your  grocer,  and  divide  it  into  three  parts, 
each  large  enough  for  a  nest.  Nail  a  strip  across  the 
bottom  to  keep  the  material  of  the  nest  in,  and  the 
contrivance  is  complete.  Eggs  need  moisture  during 
hatching,  and  to  insure  this  put  a  spadeful  of  loose 
earth  in  each  nest,  scoop  out  a  round  hole  in  the  centre, 
and  line  it  with  soft  hay  or  straw.  When  you  get  the 
broody  hen,  put  her  on  the  nest  with  a  pot  egg,  and 
place  a  board  before  the  opening,  leaving  a  little  space 
for  air  and  light,  so  that  she  cannot  escape.  Some 
hens  don't  like  being  moved  from  one  nest  to  another, 
and  often  refuse  to  sit,  whilst  others  are  quite  willing 
to  settle  down  under  any  conditions.  The  best  plan  is 
to  let  the  hen  sit  upon  the  pot  egg  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  if  she  seems  quiet,  and  has  quite  made  up  her 
mind  to  settle  down,  the  eggs  can  then  be  introduced. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  eggs  is  the  usual  number  for  each 
hen,  according  to  the  size  of  both  eggs  and  hen.  It  is 
better  to  have  too  few  than  too  many,  and  especially 
in  cold  weather,  for  if  a  hen  is  not  able  to  cover  them 
all,  most  of  the  eggs  get  left  out  in  the  cold  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  most  of  the  batch  are  ruined.  We 
have  set  as  many  as  twenty  eggs  under  a  very  large 
hen,  but  thirteen  may  be  taken  as  the  usual  number 
to  be  successful  with. 
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Eggs  for  sitting  purposes  should  be  marked,  with 
the  uate  when  they  were  laid,  and  on  no  account  should 
they  be  used  when  more  than  a  week  old.  It  is  also 
as  well  to  mark  them  with  the  date  on  which  they  are 
set,  as  these  matters  are  liable  to  slip  one's  memory. 

The  nest  should  be  placed  in  a  quiet  spot,  where  the 
hen  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  where  she  can 
get  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Every  morning  she  should  be 
lifted  oft',  if  she  will  not  come  oft'  of  her  own  accord 
when  some  food  is  thrown  down  before  her.  Place  the 
two  hands  under  her  legs,  and  lift  her  bodily  off  the 
nest,  so  that  she  does  not  drag  any  eggs  with  her.  Let 
her  have  some  hard  corn  rather  than  household  scraps 
or  soft  food.  Mixed  corn,  including  wheat,  barley,  and 
a  little  maize,  is  the  best,  and  water  and  grit  should 
be  provided,  with  a  little  green  stuff  now  and  again. 
Let  the  hen  run  about  and  stretch  her  legs  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  see  that  she  goes  back  upon  the  nest, 
and  put  the  board  before  her.  The  time  for  her  to  be 
oft'  may  be  extended  gradually  from  ten  minutes  to 
twenty  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation. 

About  the  tenth  day  the  eggs  should  be  tested. 
Darken  the  place  where  the  nest  is,  put  a  candle  handy 
upon  a  box  or  a  chair,  and  having  blackened  a  piece 
of  stout  cardboard,  cut  a  hole  in  it  rather  smaller  than 
a  moderate-sized  egg.  Then  take  each  egg  by  turn, 
hold  it  in  the  hole  in  the  cardboard,  and  put  it  before 
the  candle.  If  the  egg  is  unfertile,  it  will  be  perfectly 
clear;  but  if  it  contains  a  chicken  the  greater  part 
will  show  dark  and  dense,  whilst  an  air-chamber  will 
be  seen  at  the  large  end.  All  the  unfertiles  should  be 
removed  from  the  nest,  and  they  may  be  boiled  up  for 
the  chickens  when  the  latter  make  their  appearance, 
whilst  the  hen  will  have  less  difficulty  in  covering  what 
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remain.  This  is  why  testing  is  so  necessary  to  success 
in  hatching,  and  why  it  should  not  be  neglected. 

In  warm  weather  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
sprinkle  a  little  lukewarm  water  upon  the  eggs  every 
other  day  after  testing,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the  lining 
skin  becomes  tough,  and  the  chickens  have  a  difficulty 
in  making  their  exit. 

The  youngsters  should  appear  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  incubation,  and  any  fertile  eggs  that  have  not  chipped 


Pig.  13. — Testing  Eggs. 

cn  that  day  may  be  tested  by  being  put  into  a  basin 
of  lukewarm  water.  If  the  egg  sinks  the  chicken  is 
dead,  but  if  it  floats  the  chicken  is  alive,  and  then  the 
shell  can  be  chipped  at  the  large  end,  so  that  it  will  be 
seen  if  the  bird  is  in  a  position  to  get  out.  Sometimes 
the  head  gets  twisted  round  to  the  smaller  end,  and  by 
means  of  gently  cracking  the  shell  the  chicken  can  be 
released.  Whenever  cripples  appear  it  is  the  wisest 
plan  to  kill  them,  for  they  never  do  well,  and  are  an 
endless  source  of  trouble. 

When   all  the   chickens   are   hatched,   and  perfectly 
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dry,  they  can  be  removed  with,  their  mother  to  a  coop 
placed  in  some  nice  spot  where  there  is  plenty  of  sun 
and  little  wind,  and  where  the  ground  has  not  been 
overrun  by  other  fowls.  We  shall,  in  another  chapter, 
show  how  to  make  a  cheap  coop,  and  we  would  advise 
that  a  good  sprinkling  of  straw  chaff  be  put  upon  the 
ground  xo  keep  the  feet  dry  and  warm.  But  first  of 
all  the  hen  should  have  a  good  feed,  and  as  the  chickens 
will  eat  nothing  until  they  are  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  old,  they  can  be  left  under  the  mother's  wing. 

The  first  few  feeds  for  the  chickens  should  consist 
of  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  fine,  mixed  with  a  little 
barley  meal.  After  two  or  three  days  some  groats  or 
small  cracked  wheat  can  be  given,  and  from  that  time 
the  meals,  which  should  be  given  every  two  or  three 
hours,  and  a  little  at  a  time,  can  consist  of  choppjd 
meat  or  household  scraps,  cracked  wheat  and  groats, 
bone  meal,  and  barley  meal.  The  bone  meal  can  be 
bought  cheaply,  and  there  are  several  chicken  prepara- 
tions that  can  also  be  used  with,  advantage,  such  as 
Spratt's  Chicken  Meal,  Pike  and  Tucker's  Biscuit  and 
Meat  Food,  Old  Calabar  Food,  Armitage's  Chicken 
Food,  and  others,  which,  can  be  obtained  in  large  or 
small  quantities. 

When  the  young  birds  can  be  allowed  to  run  about 
without  fear  of  their  damaging  anything,  they  will 
thrive  all  the  better;  but  when  this  is  not  possible  a 
wire  run  should  be  put  before  the  coop,  and  the  whole 
contrivance  should  be  moved  frequently  from  place  to 
place,  for  nothing  is  so  bad  for  young  birds  as  to  be 
kept  on  foul  ground.  They  should  be  provided  with 
grit,  green  food,  and  pure  water,  and  with  sensible  treat- 
ment and  no  coddling  they  will  thrive  and  grow  fast. 
Coddling  is  harmful;    chickens  need  to  be  hardened, 
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and  not   pampered   so   that  their   health   can   only   be 
depended  npon  in  warm  weather. 

When  they  attain  the  age  of  abont  eight  or  ten  weeks 
the  chickens  should  be  ready  to  leave  the  mother,  and 
the  best  plan  then  is  to  put  them  in  a  good-sized  run 
with  a  comfortable  little  house  to  themselves.  Later, 
they  can  be  put  out  where  they  can  have  a  better  run, 
if  that  is  obtainable,  and  by  degrees  the  cockerels  can 
be  killed  off  for  table  purposes,  leaving  the  best  of  the 
pullets  which  are  to  do  duty  in  the  place  of  the  old 
birds  that  are  to  be  cleared  off.  By  this  means  year 
by  year  we  shall  maintain  and  replenish  our  laying 
stock  with  what  we  can  thoroughly  rely  upon,  for  we 
shall  know  that  the  young  birds  have  been  bred  by 
careful  selection  from  our  most  prolific  hens. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

How  tc  Produce  Table  Chickens. 

In  this  connection,  the  poultry-keeper  who  can  only 
keep  half-a-dozen  hens  will  be  less  interested  than  one 
who  can  find  space  for  a  few  chicken-coops  and  a 
breeding-yard ;  for,  much  as  table  birds  may  be  desired, 
they  cannot  be  produced  upon  the  small  space  set  aside 
for  the  laying  hens.  We  do  not  wish  the  question  of 
table  chickens  to  interfere  with  that  of  egg-production. 
Our  aim  in  this  work  is  to  show  novices  how  they  can 
keep  fowls  with  profit,  primarily  for  egg-production ; 
but  where  there  are  breeding  arid  hatching,  table 
chickens  crop  up  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  whilst  we 
are  about  it,  it  will  pay  us  to  manage  them  properly 
and  with  a  view  to  profit.  We  shall  not  ask  our  readers 
even  to  breed  for  table  purposes.  We  want  them  to 
remember  the  rules  we  have  laid  down  about  breeding 
for  egg-production,  and  they  will  find,  if  they  follow 
our  instructions,  that  they  will  have  plenty  of  young 
cockerels  that  can,  with  a  little  reasonable  manage- 
ment, be  turned  into  nice  table  specimens. 

The  profitable  production  and  marketing  of  table 
chickens  is  not  yet  properly  understood  in  this  country. 
It  seems  to  have  been  an  accepted  idea  among  farmers 
and  other  poultry -keepers  that  a  bird  must  have  size  to 
be  suitable  for  the  table.     Consequently,  cockerels  have 
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been  kept  until  they  have  attained  adult  size,  and  then 
have  been  sold  at  an  average  of  2s.  6d.  each.  Anyone 
who  understands  the  matter  knows  how  impossible  it 
is  to  rear,  kill,  and  sell  a  bird  for  2s.  6d.,  after  keeping 
it  till  it  attains  the  age  of  five  or  six  months.  If  we 
reckon  its  age  at  twenty  weeks,  and  tne  food  it  con- 
sumes at  the  value  of  ljd.  per  week,  we  find  that  the 
2s.  6d.  is  already  covered,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
show  for  all  our  labour  and  trouble.  These  large 
chickens  are  usually  sold  about  September  and  October, 
having  been  hatched  in  May  or  April,  and  as  there  is 
always  a  plentiful  supply  of  birds  of  that  kind  about 
that  time,  it  is  not  always  that  2s.  6d.  can  be  obtained. 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  during  June  and  up 
to  July  there  is  a  good  demand  for  plump,  young 
chickens  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  each,  it  appears  foolish 
in  the  extreme  to  keep  our  birds  another  two  or  three 
months  to  realise  less  for  them.  We  are  considering 
Leghorns  and  Minorcas  more  than  the  heavier  breeds 
in  this  book,  and  we  are  able  to  speak  of  them  from 
experience,  for  we  have  sold  cockerels  of  both  varieties 
in  a  local  market  for  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  each,  when  they 
were  less  than  three  months  old.  Birds  of  these  breeds, 
though  smaller,  are  even  better  for  the  early  chicken 
purposes  than  the  heavier  varieties,  because  they  are 
more  precocious,  and  are  at  the  age  of  three  months 
what  one  of  the  others  would  hardly  attain  at  four,  so 
far  as  condition  is  concerned. 

Many  poultry-keepers  hatch  this  kind  of  bird  as 
early  as  February,  and  kill  them  all  off:  for  the  spring 
chicken  market  about  May,  when  good  fat  birds  make 
excellent  prices.  As  much  as  7s.  6d.  and  8s.  a  couple 
have  been  made  of  well-got-up  Leghorn  cockerels,  and 
as  these  birds  are  little  larger  than  pheasants,  it  will 
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be  realised  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  them  than  to 
consume  them  at  home.  Those  who  have  the  space, 
time,  and  inclination  might  profitably  hatch  a  few 
early  chickens  for  this  especial  purpose,  but  it  should 
not  be  done  if  it  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  rearing  of 
the  young  stock  that  are  to  replenish  the  ranks  of  the 
laying  hens.  In  that  case  the  early  chickens  are  best 
let  alone,  and  we  must  rely  for  table  birds  upon  the 
cockerels  that  are  bound  to  turn  up  when  we  are  hatch- 
ing our  general  stock. 

The  treatment  of  chickens  up  to  the  time  when  they 
leave  the  hen  has  already  been  described,  and  we  need 
only  add  that  when  they  are  weaned  the  cockerels  can 
be  sorted  out  and  put  into  a  run  by  themselves.  They 
will  not  require  a  large  expanse  of  ground ;  just  a  few 
square  yards,  kept  clean  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

In  the  case  of  breeds  like  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  and 
Anconas,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  cockerels,  for  at 
the  age  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  these  precocious  young- 
sters usually  have  a  fair-sized  comb,  while  that  of  the 
pullet  has  not  yet  sprung.  In  the  heavier  breeds,  and 
where  the  comb  is  of  the  rose  shape,  this  characteristic 
is  not  so  plainly  apparent ;  but  a  cockerel  can  generally 
be  recognised  in  those  breeds  by  his  comparatively  tail- 
less rump,  while  the  pullet  has  web-feathers  in  her  tail, 
like  those  of  the  Leghorn  and  Minorca  cockerel. 

Having  been  penned  by  themselves,  the  cockerels 
must  then  have  especial  attention  in  the  matter  of 
feeding.  We  need  to  bring  them  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
to  increase  their  size,  and  to  make  them  plump  at  the 
same  time,  for  if  one  of  these  young  chickens  is  not 
plump  it  is  absolutely  valueless.  It  will  pay  us  to 
make  a  little  extra  outlay  in  this  connection,  for  the 
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better  the  birds  are,  the  more  profit  they  will  bring  us. 
A  little  money  may  therefore  be  spent  upon  bone-meal, 
and  if  this  is  used  every  morning  with  the  soft  food 
it  will  help  the  growth  to  a  remarkable  extent.  But 
we  want  condition  as  well  as,  and  even  more  than,  mere 
size,  and  this  can  best  be  attained  by  feeding  upon  the 
most  nourishing  foods.  Whenever  scraps  of  meat  or 
fat  can  be  spared  from  the  house,  they  should  be 
chopped  up  finely  and  given  to  the  birds ;  and,  besides 
this,  there  should  always  be  a  good  supply  of  vegetables, 
bieadcrumbs  and  other  scraps.  The  hard  corn  should 
consist  chiefly  of  wheat,  and  if  the  birds  can  be  induced 
to  eat  oats  they  will  be  sure  to  benefit. 

As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  run  where  the 
chickens  are  kept  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry. 
Ashes  are  good  to  form  a  floor,  for  they  can  be  raked 
over,  and  the  birds  can  indulge  in  a  dust-bath  among 
them.  The  house  should  be  roomy  and  well  ventilated, 
as  well  as  thoroughly  weather-proof,  but  as  it  will  only 
be  occupied  by  these  table  chickens  for  a  few  weeks  in 
warm  weather,  there  is  little  fear  of  rain  or  cold,  and 
it  is  well  to  provide  plenty  of  ventilation.  A  few  low 
perches  should  be  fixed  in  the  house,  but  they  should 
be  about  Sin.  broad,  and  either  flat  or  rounded,  for 
when  young  chickens  roost  upon  narrow,  sharp-edged 
perches  their  breast-bones  are  very  often  pressed  out  of 
shape,  and  of  course  they  are  then  ruined  for  market 
purposes. 

With  this  treatment,  and  meals  given  frequently, 
but  not  in  such  large  quantities  that  food  is  left  to  lie 
about  and  become  stale,  the  young  birds  should  grow 
quickly,  and  get  fat  at  the  same  time. 

Very  often  it  may  happen  that  some  special  treat- 
ment is  necessary  to  bring  them  on  at  the  last,  for  the 
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birds  should  not  lie  put  upon  the  market  until  they  are 
quite  plump.  In  such  cases  the  chickens  should  be 
penned  in  coops  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  be  fed 
continually  upon  the  best  food  obtainable.  Half-a- 
dozen  birds  can  be  put  in  one  coop  :  when  they  are  in 
companies  like  this  they  are  encouraged  to  eat  one 
against  the  other,  and  do  not  mope  as  they  would  if 
they  were  alone. 

Here,  again,  it  will  pay  to  spend  a  little  money,  and 
the  best  fattening  food,  obtainable  for  such  birds  is 
ground  oats ;  this  can  best  be  obtained  from  Surrey  or 
Sussex  dealers,  in  which  districts  it  is  largely  used  for 
bringing  on  the  noted  fat  fowls  that  come  from  those 
parts.  It  can  be  given  mixed  in  equal  parts  with 
barley-meal  about  twice  a  day,  and  at  this  rate  very 
little  will  be  required  to  fatten  a  score  of  chickens. 
For  the  other  meals,  chopped  meat  and  fat  should  be 
largely  used,  and  a  little  corn,  in  the  shape  of  wheat 
or  oats,  can  be  given  at  night. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  this  treatment,  the  birds 
should  be  in  the  height  of  condition,  and  as  soon  as 
ever  they  feel  plump  they  should  be  killed,  carefully 
plucked  so  that  the  skin  is  not  torn,  dressed,  and  sent 
to  market.  If  you  have  a  good  number  to  dispose  of, 
you  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  one  of  the  big 
London  firms  in  the  Central  Market,  from  whom  you 
would  get  the  best  prices ;  but,  if  there  are  only  a  few 
to  go  off,  there  is  seldom  any  trouble  in  selling  them 
locally. 

Householders  will  ask,  Does  it  pay  to  kill  the 
chickens  so  young  for  one's  own  consumption  ?  It 
may  be  argued  that  a  Leghorn  chicken  at  the  age  of 
three  months  does  not  provide  much  picking  for  a  large 
family ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
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tliat  when  a  Leghorn  cockerel  attains  adult  size  it  is 
by  no  means  a  profitable  table-bird,  and  its  period  of 
excellence  in  that  respect  ceases  after  it  has  attained 
the  age  of  three  months,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
develop  its  frame.  Again,  the  additional  size  gained 
id  a  couple  of  months  would  not  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  keep  during  that  time,  for,  counting  the  flesh 
alone,  there  is  very  little  more  upon  a  bird  five  or  six 
months  old  than  upon  a  plump  chicken,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  of  such  good  quality.  There  is  another 
good  reason  why  we  should  kill  early,  and  that  is  to 
make  more  room  for  our  pullets,  which  we  must  bring 
on  as  well  as  we  can.  Where  space  is  a  consideration, 
this  is  an  important  matter,  and  on  the  whole  we  are 
sure  that  the  most  profitable  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  surplus  cockerels  for  table  purposes  will  be  found  in 
following  the  rules  we  have  laid  down. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

How  to  Produce  Table  Ducklings. 

This  subject  deserves  to  find  space  here,  for  there  are 
several  reasons  why  the  production  of  table  ducks  should 
receive  attention.  In  the  first  place,  very  little  space 
is  required,  and  the  accommodation  need  not  be 
elaborate,  so  that  nearly  everyone  who  can  put  aside  a 
little  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  can  raise  his  own 
table  ducklings.  Secondly,  these  birds  can  be  produced 
so  profitably,  if  certain  rules  are  followed,  that  the 
trouble  is  well  repaid,  and  we  know  many  people  who 
do  not  care  to  keep  laying  hens,  but  who  rear  a  nice 
lot  of  ducks  every  year,  and  that  in  a  small  back-yard. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  ducks  cannot  be  reared 
without  water,  that  they  need  a  good  grass  field  to 
run  upon,  and  that  a  farm  is  the  only  place  where  they 
can  be  kept  properly.  That  is  all  nonsense.  Ducks 
seldom  pay  upon  a  farm,  and  we  do  not  advise  any  of 
our  readers  to  keep  stock  birds  for  laying  purposes,  for 
tney  may  rely  upon  other  producers  for  their  eggs  for 
hatching.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  ducklings  can 
not  only  be  reared  for  table  profitably  without  water, 
but  the  less  they  see  of  what  is  generally  considered 
their  native  element  the  better  for  them.  And  in  the 
same  way  with  the  grass  run.     Ducks  that  are  allowed 
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to  roam  about  at  will  may  grow  to  a  good  size,  but 
they  never  get  fat,  for  the  exercise  keeps  them  in  hard- 
working condition,  whereas  the  life  of  a  table  duckling 
is  so  short  that  no  time  can  be  spared  for  it  to  grow 
alone,  for  growth  must  be  attained  at  the  same  time  as 
the  table  condition  is  gradually  being  built  up. 

The  characteristics  of  ducklings  need  to  be  thoroughly 
understood.  A  bird  may  grow  and  attain  adult  size  in 
from  ten  to  thirteen  weeks,  and  whilst  it  has  up  to 
that  time  been  covered  with  down,  it  will,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  commence  to  assume  the  stronger  feathers 
commonly  known  as  pin-feathers.  Now,  the  idea  of 
the  table-duckling  producer  is  to  get  his  birds  fat 
before  these  pin-feathers  make  their  appearance,  for 
their  growth  entails  such  an  immense  amount  of 
nourishment  that  not  only  is  all  the  food  the  bird 
consumes  required  to  assist  in  the  production  of  these 
strong  feathers,  but,  though  the  duck  might  be  ever  so 
fat  before  the  feathers  commenced  to  grow,  all  its 
condition  would  disappear  in  the  process,  so  great  a 
strain  is  it  upon  the  system.  Consequently,  unless  these 
birds  are  killed  in  their  first  prime,  they  will  have  to 
be  kept  until  the  feathers  have  all  grown  and  the  birds 
can  once  more  be  fattened,  and  this  will  involve  such 
an  addition  of  cost  that  the  result  will  show  a  balance 
on  the  wrong  side.  We  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  ducks,  having  kept  them  under  various  conditions. 
But  we  can  truthfully  say  that  only  under  certain 
conditions  have  we  been  able  to  keep  them  with 
profit,  and  those  conditions  were  that  the  birds  were 
killed  off  as  early  as  they  were  fit  before  the  feathers 
grew. 

The  poultry-keeper  who  has   only  a  small  space   at 
his    command    cannot    keep    stock    ducks    for    laying 
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purposes,  and  it  would  not  pay  him  to  do  so ;  conse- 
quently he  must  rely  for  his  eggs  upon  some  farmer 
who  has  a  good  stock  of  large-framed  birds.  Aylesbury, 
Pekin,  or  a  cross  between  those  two  breeds,  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  stock  birds  should  be  large  and 
healthy.  We  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
getting  duck  eggs  for  sitting,  and  if  there  is  no  other 
way,  a  small  advertisement  in  The  Bazaar  or  in  a  local 
paper  will  very  quickly  bring  forward  a  source  of 
supply. 

It  is  very  important  to  notice  that  there  is  a  certain 
season  for  table  ducklings,  and  whilst  they  prove 
undoubtedly  profitable  during  that  period,  they  are 
scarcely  worth  rearing  at  other  times.  This  season 
commences  in  April  and  ceases  about  the  middle  of 
July,  being  at  its  height  during  the  month  of  May. 
The  prices  for  thoroughly  well-fattened  birds  of  good 
quality  range  during  that  time  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  each, 
and  as  after  that  time  2s.  6d.  is  about  the  usual  price 
for  a  table  duck,  it  will  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to 
get  th-3  birds  ready  so  that  they  will  realise  the  higher 
values.  We  must  therefore  remember  that  it  takes  four 
weeks  to  natch  the  birds,  and  we  may  reckon  upon 
another  twelve  weeks  to  bring  them  to  the  market,  so 
that  if  we  want  to  have  them  fit  to  kill  at  the  end  of 
May,  when  prices  are  as  good  as  at  any  time  in  the 
season,  we  must  have  the  eggs  set  under  the  hens  by 
the  first  or  second  week  in  February,  as  the  end  of 
Marcn  is  about  the  latest  date  at  which  the  young  birds 
should  emerge  from  the  shells.  There  is  often  some 
difficulty  in  getting  eggs  as  early  as  February,  and  the 
price  paid  will  range  from  2d.  to  3d.  each;  but  if  you 
will  advise  the  duck-keepers  to  use  hot  soft  food  in  the 
mornings  the  production  of  eggs  will  be  much  increased. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  one  must  be  early  in  the 
field  to  reap  a  profit  from  table  ducklings. 

The  eggs  should  be  set  under  hens  in  the  same  way 
as  other  eggs,  and  the  only  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment is  that  twenty-eight  days  are  required  for 
hatching,  and  rather  more  moisture  is  necessary.  The 
treatment  of  young  ducks  should,  however,  be  different 
from  that  of  young  chickens.  Ducks  are  hardier,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  rough  it  more.  Pampering 
and  coddling  are  the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  them. 
Once  a  duckling  is  coddled  its  career  is  very  doubtful, 
and  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  will  contract  cramp, 
cold,  or  some  other  disease  that  usually  attacks  delicate 
creatures.  Consequently  the  hen  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  brood  her  charges  all  day  (as  she  would 
do  in  the  case  of  chickens),  and  they,  in  turn,  should 
be  fed  out  in  the  open,  away  from  the  hen,  so  that  they 
will  always  be  encouraged  to  look  out  for  themselves 
and  to  keep  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Then  they  grow  so 
quickly  that  at  about  the  age  of  four  weeks  the  hen  can 
be  taken  away,  and  unless  the  weather  is  particularly 
cold,  they  will  do  very  well  at  night  in  a  house  without 
any  artificial  warmth. 

As  for  the  feeding,  the  first  few  meals  should  consist  of 
hard-boiled  egg  chopped  finely  and  mixed  with  bone 
meal  and  barley  meal.  The  bone  meal  will  be  found 
particularly  valuable  in  rearing  young  ducks,  for  it  aids 
the  growth  remarkably  and  helps  to  produce  a  large 
frame,  on  which  the  other  foods  will  put  the  flesh  and 
fat.  After  three  or  four  days  the  chopped  egg  may 
be  stopped,  and  from  that  time  the  food  should  consist 
of  barley  meal  mixed  with  a  little  bone  meal,  and  varied 
with   household   scraps   of   all  kinds.       No   hard   corn 
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should  be  given,  but  green  food  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  blood  in  order. 

Animal  food  in  some  form  has  the  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  growing  ducks.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
rear  them  without  it,  and  whenever  we  have  not  enough 
scraps  of  meat  from  the  household  we  supplement  these 
by  getting  rough  pieces  of  meat  and  fat,  or  even  offal, 
from  the  butcher,  and  boiling  it  up  for  the  birds.  Not 
only  do  the  birds  like  it,  but  it  helps  both  the  growth 
and  the  condition,  and  we  can  confidently  assert  that  it 
brings  them  to  maturity  quite  a  week  earlier,  and  in 


Fig.  14. — Tamlin's  Feeding-trough  for  Ducks. 

better  and  plumper  condition.  It  should  be  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  should  be 
given  about  twice  a  day. 

We  would  point  out  here  that  soon  after  being  hatched 
the  birds  should  be  fed  every  two  hours,  but  by  the 
time  they  are  a  month  old  three  times  a  day  will  be 
sufficient,  and  this  rate  may  continue  up  till  their 
death,  as  much  food  being  given  at  a  time  as  they  will 
eat,  and  not  enough  to  waste  or  to  get  stale. 

When  the  ducklings  leave  the  hen  they  should  be 
put  all  together  into  a  small  pen,  with  a  house  for 
sleeping  in.       We  shall  show  the  kind  of  house  to  be 
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used  in  a  later  chapter.  The  run  can  be  made  either 
by  putting  up  a  couple  of  boards  or  some  wire  netting 
to  a  height  of  about  18in.  or  2ft.  The  floor  of  the  run 
should  be  of  gravel  or  loose  ashes,  for  it  can  then  be 
kept  clean,  and  the  floor  of  the  house  should  be  laid 
with  a  good  bed  of  straw,  which  should  be  cleared  out 
and  renewed  whenever  it  gets  dirty  or  damp.  Ventila- 
tion in  the  house  is  absolutely  essential.  Great  space 
for  the  run  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  birds  without  any  exercise. 


Fig.  15. — Procter's  Drjnking-fountain  for  Ducks. 


The  question  of  water  is  an  important  one.  The 
ducklings  should  only  be  allowed  a  little  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  they  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to 
have  access  to  a  continual  supply,  or  the  water  will 
run  through  them  and  counteract  all  the  good  the  food 
has  done.  The  best  thing  for  them  is  a  small  water 
fountain,  from  which  they  can  drink  and  into  which 
they  cannot  get.  A  long  shallow  trough  should  be 
provided  for  putting  the  food  in,  at  which  all  the  birds 
can  eat  together,  and  this  should  be  removed  after  each 
meal,  and  should  be  kept  clean.  We  give  illustrations 
of  suitable  utensils. 
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One  must  watch  for  the  pin-feathers  growing. 
Directly  they  begin  to  show  the  chicks  should  be  killed ; 
indeed,  if  the  birds  can  be  got  into  good  condition, 
they  should  be  marketed  before  the  feathers  appear, 
for  not  only  do  these  absorb  all  the  nourishment  that 
should  go  to  the  body,  but  they  make  the  plucking  of 
the  birds  a  much  harder  task.  We  have  killed  birds 
as  young  as  ten  weeks,  and  it  will  be  found  that  if  they 
go  more  than  twelve  weeks  the  pin-feathers  will 
certainly  make  their  appearance.  Therefore  feed  the 
birds  well,  and  bring  them  quickly  to  condition.  Then 
kill,  pluck,  and  dress,  and  market  them  wherever  you 
can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage.  Big  London  merchants, 
hotels,  or  large  private  families  are  generally  the  best 
customers.  When  the  birds  are  intended  for  the  house- 
hold the  same  rules  should  be  followed,  for  while  we  are 
about  it  it  will  pay  us  to  have  good  ducks  rather  than 
inferior  ones. 

Turkeys  and  geese  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  they 
can  only  be  kept  profitably  upon  a  farm.  Ducklings, 
however,  will  provide  a  good  return  for  the  outlay  of 
capital  and  trouble. 
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CHAPTER     Till. 

How  to   Prevent  and   to   Cure   Diseases. 

We  do  not  wish  to  frighten  the  would-be  poultry- 
keeper  by  a  long  list  of  diseases  and  ailments  to  which 
fowls  are  liable  to  fall  victims ;  nor  is  it  wise  to  en- 
courage a  false  sense  of  security  by  avoiding  the  subject 
altogether.  Fowls,  like  all  other  living  creatures,  are 
prone  to  ailments  of  various  kinds.  They  may  be 
affected  by  the  weather,  by  food,  by  stuffy  houses,  by 
filthy  surroundings  and  impure  air,  by  lack  of  grit  and 
of  green  food,  or  by  accidents.  Some  poultry-keepers 
have  kept  fowls  for  years,  and  have  never  had  more 
than  a  slight  case  of  cold,  while  others  have  had  their 
yards  attacked  by  diseases,  and  have  suffered  consider- 
able loss.  There  may  be  a  certain  element  of  luck 
about  it,  but  really  and  truly  it  is  a  matter  of  treatment 
and  of  heredity.  If  you  buy  fowls  from  an  unhealthy 
stock,  you  can  never  be  sure  of  keeping  disease  away 
from  your  yards.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  make  its 
appearance,  and  the  wisest  of  all  courses  in  such  a  case 
is  to  clear  out  the  whole  stock,  and  start  again  with 
more  reliable  birds.  Such  an  affliction  as  liver  disease 
may  run  in  a  stock  for  years  if  the  parents  and  all 
their  offspring  are  not  cleared  out.  It  may  only  show 
itself  after  a  year  or  two,  but  its  effect  is  deadly,  and 
is  sufficient  to  ruin   all  poultry-keeping  operations. 
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Injudicious  treatment  is  of  course  the  source  of  all 
diseases,  for  liver  complaint  is  caused  through  over- 
feeding and  over-fattening,  without  exercise,  green 
food,  and  grit.  Birds  kept  in  confinement  are  prone 
to  it.  Fortunately,  it  seldom  attacks  the  lighter  and 
more  active  breeds,  but  has  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
more  slothful  varieties,  and  especially  such  heavy  birds 
as  Cochins  and  Brahmas.  Colds  of  all  stages  are  due 
in  the  same  way  to  carelessness  or  too  much  careful- 
ness, for  they  may  be  the  result  of  draughty  and  damp 
houses,  or  of  too  much  coddling.  The  latter  is  the 
worst  treatment  that  can  be  meted  out  to  poultry,  young 
or  old.  It  renders  them  liable  to  contract  colds  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  makes  them  so  delicate  that 
tLey  are  seldom  reliable  for  breeding  purposes,  and  are 
so  greatly  affected  by  cold  weather  that  egg-production 
immediately  ceases. 

In  all  cases  where  the  disease  is  infectious,  the 
affected  bird  should  be  immediately  isolated,  and,  if 
death  ensues,  as  it  nearly  always  does  in  such  cases,  the 
carcase  should  be  buried  deep  somewhere  away  from  the 
fowl-run.  If  the  case  is  a  bad  one,  the  wisest  course  is 
to  kill  the  bird  at  once,  and,  after  its  death,  it  is  a 
judicious  precaution  to  disinfect  all  places  and  build- 
ings that  the  affected  bird  has  come  in  contact  with. 
Whenever  there  is  disease  among"  the  stock,  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  kill  off:  or  clear  out  the  birds  at  once,  dis- 
infect the  place  by  sprinkling  liquid  carbolic  or  Condy's 
Fluid  about,  and  buy  a  new  lot,  than  to  wait  until  the 
poor  creatures  gradually  die  oif. 

To  simplify  the  subject,  we  shall  treat  of  each  disease 
or  complaint  that  is  liable  to  appear  among  the  stock, 
and,  besides  giving  instructions  for  the  cure,  when  a 
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cure  is  possible,  point  out  how  it  is  caused  and  how  it 
may  be  guarded  against. 

Cholera  is  practically  very  severe  diarrhoea.  The 
affected  bird  is  very  thirsty,  and  its  discharges  are  very 
thin  and  white,  after  being  of  a  green  colour  in  the  first 
stages.  Remedies  are  generally  useless.  The  bird 
should  be  isolated  immediately,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
kill  it  at  once,  disinfecting  all  the  houses,  drinking- 
vessels,  etc.,  it  has  come  in  contact  with. 

Cold,  as  we  have  said,  may  be  caused  by  draughty 
houses,  .damp  ground  and  houses,  or  may  be  the  effect 
of  too  much  coddling.  Isolate  the  bird,  and  put  it  in 
a  place  free  from  draughts  and  of  nice  even  tempera- 
ture ;  give  it  plenty  of  soft  food,  with  a  little  poultry- 
powder  added,  and  occasionally  give  a  roup  pill,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  any  veterinary  chemist.  The 
poultry-powder  can  be  bought  at,  and  mixed  by,  a 
chemist.  The  recipe  we  have  used  is  :  4oz.  of  aniseed, 
2oz.  of  Peruvian  bark,  loz.  of  gentian,  loz.  of  sac- 
charated  carbonate  of  iron,  Joz.  of  cayenne  pepper; 
powder,  and  mix.  Take  good  care  of  the  bird,  and 
keep  it  confined,  or  the  cold  may  develop  into  roup. 
The  cold  can  easily  be  identified  by  snuffling  and 
rattling  in  the  throat.     See  also  "  Roup." 

Cramp  in  chickens  is  a  frequent  complaint  in  very 
damp  weather,  when  the  birds  are  cooped  on  the  bare 
ground,  on  cold  stone  floors,  or  even  on  bare  boards. 
The  toes  lose  their  use,  and  the  birds  are  unable  to 
stand.  The  afflicted  bird  should  be  removed  to  a  dry, 
warm  place,  where  the  floor  is  covered  with  straw,  chaff, 
or  peat-moss.  Let  the  legs  stand  in  warm  mustard- 
and-water  for  a  short  time  occasionally,  and  if  they  are 
then    dried,    and    wrapped   in   flannel,   they    will   soon 
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recover.  A  little  poultry  powder  should  be  given.  This 
complaint  is  similar  to  rheumatism  in  adult  fowls,  and 
in  this  case  the  mustard-and- water  bath  is  necessary, 
and  a  pill  containing  Jgr.  of  opium  should  be  given 
daily.  Stimulating  food,  such  as  cooked  meat  and  a 
little  poultry-powder  in  the  meal,  will  help  the  bird  to 
recover. 


Crop-Bound  is  the  name  given  to  denote  the  state 
of  a  fowl's  crop  when  the  passage  to  the  gizzard  becomes 


Fig.  16.— Operation  on  Crop-bound  Fo'.vl. 

blocked.  This  state  may  sometimes  be  caused  by  the 
bird  eating  a  great  deal  of  grass,  or  when  much  hard 
corn  is  given,  and  it  becomes  swollen  inside  the  crop, 
there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  passing  it  away.  Fortu- 
nately, this  complaint  does  not  often  make  its  appear- 
ance, for  if  the  crop  cannot  be  emptied  by  kneading 
it,  an  operation  must  be  performed.     If  possible,  squeeze 
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the  food  out  of  the  crop  through  the  mouth,  and  if  this 
is  not  effective  a  little  warm  water  poured  down  the 
throat  may  help  the  process.  If  the  crop  can  be 
emptied,  give  half-a-teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  feed 
moderately  on  soft  food  for  some  days.  Supposing  all 
this  to  be  ineffective,  the  crop  must  be  cut.  With  a 
sharp  knife  a  slit  must  be  made  in  the  neck,  avoiding 
all  blood  vessels,  and  another  in  the  crop,  so  that  it  can 
be  emptied.  In  sewing  up  fine  silk  should  be  used,  and 
the  inner  skin  of  the  crop  should  be  stitched  first,  and 
then  the  outer  skin  of  the  bird.  The  method  of  stitching 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  letters  a,  a,  a,  denote 
stitches  in  the  inner  skin,  and  b,  b,  b,  b,  in  the  outer 
skin.  The  outer  stitches  should  be  between  the  inner 
ones.  In  the  case  of  a  valuable  bird  it  is  advisable  to 
let  some  experienced  person  perform  this  operation. 

Diarrhoea  may  be  caused  by  a  sudden  change  in 
feeding,  or  even  in  the  weather,  and  it  can  be  recog- 
nised by  a  looseness  that  is  unmistakeable.  If  it  is 
taken  in  hand  in  good  time,  it  can  be  prevented  from 
going  further  by  giving  the  bird  boiled  rice,  with  a 
lit  tie  chalk  powdered  over  it.  If  the  boiled  rice  and 
barley  form  the  principal  food,  the  bird  will  soon  get 
right.  Bone-meal,  made  from  raw  bones  ground  up 
finely,  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  this  complaint.  See 
also  "  Cholera." 

Egg -Bound  is  a  complaint  more  frequently  met  with 
than  crop-bound,  and  can  be  identified  by  the  hen 
remaining  for  a  long  time  on  her  nest  and  straining. 
A  small  dose  of  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts  frequently 
effects  a  cure,  but  in  more  serious  cases  the  vent  needs 
to  be  oiled,  and  this  can  be  done  by  a  feather  being 
dipped  in  sweet  oil  and  passed  up.     Great  care  should 
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be  taken  not  to  break  the  egg,  or  the  internal  organs 
of  the  bird  may  be  ruptured.  The  egg  can  sometimes 
be  loosened  by  passing  an  oiled  finger  up  the  vent,  but 
it  is  always  advisable  to  take  it  in  hand  at  once,  and  not 
to  let  the  matter  develop  into  a  serious  case. 

Egg-Eating  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  very  bad  and 
ruinous  habit  among  laying  hens,  and  birds  are 
encouraged  in  this  habit  when  egg-shells  and  broken 
eggs  are  thrown  to  them.  Sometimes  a  hen  breaks  an 
egg  in  her  nest,  and,  having  once  eaten  the  luscious 
morsel,  she  becomes  a  confirmed  egg-eater.  Yery  often 
she  can  be  cured  if  a  rotten  egg  that  has  gone  bad  in 
hatching  is  put  in  the  nest.  When  the  bird  pecks  at  it 
it  will  probably  explode,  and  in  any  case  a  mouthful 
of  the  horrible  flavour  will  settle  her  propensity  for 
egg-eating.  If  you  have  no  rotten  eggs,  crack  an 
ordinary  specimen,  remove  the  contents,  fill  it  up  with 
a  mixture  of  mustard  and  pepper,  and  seal  it  up  again 
with  stamp  paper.  If  this  remedy  does  not  check  the 
habit,  a  specially-constructed  nest-box  must  be  used, 
in  which  the  eggs  roll  out  of  sight  directly  they  are  laid. 

Gapes  is  a  complaint  that  attacks  chickens,  and  is 
connected  with  the  presence  of  a  small  tick  that  is  to 
be  found  upon  the  heads  of  the  birds.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  tick,  or  louse,  or  whatever  it  is,  conveys  the 
eggs  of  a  small  worm  into  the  mouth  of  the  chicken. 
From  these  small  white  worms  make  their  way  into  the 
windpipe,  and  then  give  much  trouble,  causing  the 
birds  to  gape,  which  is  the  symptom  of  the  complaint. 
There  are  two  remedies.  One  is,  to  dip  a  feather  in  a 
weak  solution  of  Jeyes'  Fluid,  pass  it  down  the  throat, 
and  twist  it  round  till  it  brings  up  the  worms.  The 
other  is  to  hold  the  chicken's  head,  with  its  mouth  open, 
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over  carbolic  fumes  until  it  is  almost  choked,  and 
though  this  seems  cruel  it  is  undoubtedly  effective. 
Gape  pills  are  made  by  some  chemists,  and  much  is 
claimed  for  them.  To  destroy  the  lice,  or  ticks,  before- 
mentioned,  the  best  plan  is  to  rub  some  paraffin  upon 
the  head  of  the  chicken. 

Indigestion  often  affects  fowls  that  are  fed  solely  on 
soft  food  and  household  scraps,  as  the  gizzard  does  not 
have  its  proper  amount  of  work.  In  other  cases,  lack 
of  grit  may  be  the  cause.  The  symptoms  a.e  loss  of 
appetite  and  all  interest  in  life,  as  well  as  great  thirst ; 
therefore,  water  should  only  be  given  in  moderation. 
A  good  remedy  is  to  give  to  each  bird  each  day  a  pill 
containing  5gr.  of  rhubarb,  with  the  addition 
every  fourth  day  of  lgr.  of  calomel.  A  chemist 
will  make  up  these  pills.  The  affected  bird  should  be 
fed  carefully  and  moderately  on  soft  food,  with  some 
cocked  meat  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  To  guard  against 
this  complaint,  feed  moderately,  give  a  little  hard  corn 
and  plenty  of  grit,  and  provide  exercise  for  the  birds. 
See  also  "  Liver  Complaint." 

Insects  constitute  such  a  pest  that  they  must  be 
treated  of  in  this  category.  Young  chickens  frequently 
lose  their  lives  through  insect  pests,  and  old  birds  are 
often  so  overrun  with  lice  that  they  lose  all  their  condi- 
tion and  their  usefulness.  Birds  should  be  examined  for 
lice  and  fleas,  and  broody  hens  especially.  The  remedy 
should  be  applied  at  once.  We  have  never  done  much 
good  with  insect-powder,  but  have  found  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  rub  paraffin  among  the  feathers  and  well 
into  the  skin.  Insects  cannot  stand  this  :  it  will  either 
kill  them  or  drive  them  out.  Wherever  they  are  to  be 
found  the  paraffin  should  be  applied.     When  the  birds 
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have  been  treated,  the  houses,  perches,  and  nest-boxes 
should  be  painted  with  the  oil.  It  will  not  take  much 
to  just  wipe  it  over  all  places  where  the  pests  may 
breed,  and  it  is  so  efficacious  that  with  its  help  insects 
of  all  kinds  can  quickly  be  overcome.  A  dust-bath  in 
the  run  is  beneficial  for  the  fowls,  and  it  should  be 
provided,  whether  there  are  insects  or  not. 

Liver  Disease  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  complaints, 
and  causes  much  loss  among  flocks  of  the  heavier 
breeds,  such  as  Brahmas  and  Cochins.  Indigestion,  if 
allowed  to  go  on,  will  develop  into  this  disease,  and  it 
is  generally  constitutional  or  is  caught  by  infection. 
The  affected  bird  will  have  an  unhealthy,  yellow  look 
about  the  face  and  comb,  the  droppings  will  be  yellow 
and  very  loose,  and  in  bad  cases  the  bird  will  waste 
away  to  mere  skin  and  br,ne.  When  once  the  disease 
takes  a  hold  there  is  no  remedy  for  it,  and  the  most 
merciful  and  wisest  course  is  to  destroy  the  bird,  and 
disinfect  the  place  where  it  has  been.  When  an 
affected  bird  is  killed  and  opened,  the  liver  will  be 
found  to  be  of  an  enormous  size,  with  large  masses  of 
tubercules.  To  guard  against  this  dangerous  com- 
plaint, do  not  feed  too  generously,  be  careful  about 
giving  stimulants,  use  plenty  of  flint  grit,  and,  if  the 
birds  are  kept  within  a  small  space,  see  that  they  are 
encouraged  to  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

Moulting  is  not  a  disease,  but  it  is  a  weakened  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  and  consequently  often  leads  to 
various  ailments.  Adult  birds  moult  during  the 
summer  season,  casting  off  the  old  feathers  and  growing 
a  new  supply  in  view  of  the  coming  winter.  Being 
kept  in  a  warm,  stuffy  place  frequently  causes  birds  to 
moult,  and  as  the  process  is  a  considerable  strain  upon 
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the  system,  the  birds  should  have  tonics,  in  the  form  of 
poultry -powder,  and  plenty  of  soft,  nourishing  food. 
When  a  bird  is  a  very  long  time  over  its  moult,  it  will 
sometimes  be  found  that  the  old  feathers  need  pulling 
out.  In  growing  the  new  plumage  plenty  of  good 
strengthening  food  must  be  given,  and  tonics  of  all 
kinds  are  most  beneficial.  Old  birds  sometimes  die 
during  the  moult,  as  the  system  is  so  impoverished. 
They  should  therefore  be  watched    and  well  cared  for. 

Pip  is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  but  the  term  is  often 
applied  to  the  dry  and  hard  appearance  at  the  end  of 
a  sick  bird's  tongue,  which  is  practically  just  the  same 
as  a  foul  or  furred  tongue  in  a  human  being.  The 
remedy  will  be  found  in  restoring  the  general  health  of 
tfee  bird. 

Rheumatism  in  adult  fc  ,ds  is  similar  to  cramp  in 
young  ones,  and  the  paragraph  on  that  complaint  should 
be  consulted. 

Roup  is  merely  a  developed  cold,  and  is  so  deadly 
and  infectious  that  whole  yards  have  been  devastated  by 
it  There  is  an  offensive  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
and  these  organs  become  choked  with  thick,  cheesy 
matter.  The  bird  should  be  immediately  isolated,  and 
the  ground  where  it  has  been  well  disinfected.  A 
remedy  may  be  tried.  The  nostrils  and  face  should  be 
bathed  with  warm  water  having  a  little  disinfectant 
in  it,  and  the  bird  should  be  given  a  dose  of  castor-oil. 
Roup  pills  should  be  given  according  to  the  instructions 
of  their  makers ;  and,  if  this  treatment  does  not  show 
an  improvement  after  being  continued  for  a  few  days, 
the  bird  should  be  destroyed  and  buried  out  of  the  way. 
If  any  of  the  other  birds  show  symptoms  of  a  cold, 
they  should  at  once  be  treated   as  we  have  detailed 
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above,  so  that  further  developments  may  be  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

Scaly  Leg  is  a  disfigurement  rather  than  a  disease 
having  any  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the  birds. 
A  very  small  insect  burrows  among  the  scales  of  the 
leg,  and  throws  up  the  unsightly  formation.  Pick  up 
the  bird,  wash  its  legs  well  in  warm  water,  so  that  some 
of  the  loose  scales  will  easily  brush  off,  and  then  apply 
an  ointment  made  of  paraffin  mixed  with  just  sufficient 
flowers  of  sulphur  to  give  it  a  body.  If  this  operation 
be  persistently  repeated  every  other  day  the  complaint 
will  disappear  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  generally 
coused  by  damp  and  dirty  runs,  and  is  very  contagious. 
Though  it  does  not  affect  the  health  of  the  birds  unless 
the  case  is  very  severe,  the  remedy  is  so  simple  that  it 
should  always  be  applied. 

Soft-Shelled  Eggs  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  when  a  bird  lays  a  number  of  what 
are  sometimes  called  wind  eggs,  but  which  are  really 
properly-formed  eggs  without  shells,  it  is  a  sign  of 
over-feeding,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  let  the  bird  go 
without  a  meal,  and  then  feed  more  moderately  after- 
wards. But  if  an  egg  is  found  only  partially  shelled 
occasionally,  it  shows  that  the  hen  is  not  getting 
sufficient  lime  to  properly  shell  the  number  of  eggs  she 
is  laying.  Therefore  every  poultry-keeper  should  keep 
his  birds  well  supplied  with  calcined  oyster-shell,  which 
can  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  a  few  shillingsworth  will 
last  a  year.  Old  mortar  is  also  useful;  so,  in  fact,  is 
anything  that  contains  lime. 

Above  are  briefly  treated  all  the  complaints  liable  to 
crop  up  in  a  small  poultry-yard.  In  every  case  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  can  be  guarded  against,  and  though 
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we  are  all  only  human,  and  apt  at  all  times  to  neglect 
precautions  when  they  entail  a  little  trouble,  it  will  pay 
us  well  to  continually  fight  against  disease.  When 
ailments  do  appear  the  next  best  thing  is  to  treat  them 
immediately.  In  several  cases  we  have  shown  how 
trivial  complaints  develop  into  deadly  disease.  Cold  may 
become  roup,  diarrhoea  may  develop  into  cholera,  and 
indigestion  into  liver  complaint.  Therefore,  never 
delay,  but  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  appear,  and  you 
can  recognise  them  as  indicating  any  particular  com- 
plaint, set  to  work  with  the  remedy.  In  nearly  all 
cases  isolation  is  necessary,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
it  is  the  worst  possible  policy  to  allow  a  diseased  bird 
to  run  about  among  its  fellows.  A  warm,  dry  corner  in 
an  outhouse  will  serve  as  a  hospital,  and  where  the  case 
is  mild,  and  the  treatment  is  applied  sufficiently  early, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a  cure.  But 
prevention  is  still  better,  and  a  careful  following  of  the 
rules  of  health  will  save  much  trouble  and  loss. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Some  Houses  and  Appliances. 

The  poultry-keeper  who  knows  liow  to  handle  tools  is 
in  a  much  better  position  to  make  his  operations  a 
success  than  the  one  who  must  rely  for  every  little 
thing  he  requires  upon  a  manufacturer  or  a  hired  man. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  endeavour  to  briefly  show 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  cheap 
appliances,  and  the  diagrams  will  give  an  idea  of  what 
is  required  to  complete  what  are,  we  consider,  the 
simplest,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  contrivances  obtainable. 
In  some  cases  space  is  a  great  consideration,  and  a 
few  feet  that  can  be  spared  is  an  important  concession. 
Consequently  a  house  that  takes  up  none  of  the  space 
required  by  the  run  should  be  in  much  demand.  The 
accompanying  diagram  shows  that  such  a  house  is 
possible,  and  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a 
separate  dry  shelter,  and  makes  a  handsome  structure, 
in  addition.  We  have  used  these  dry-shelter  houses 
for  some  years,  and  for  all  purposes,  and  the  only  thing 
we  have  against  them  is  that  draughts  are  liable  to 
rise  through  the  cracks  of  the  floor.  Now,  this  can 
easily  be  remedied,  and  though  many  people  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  fowls  cannot  be  kept  in  these  houses  in 
cold  weather,  we  know  that  this  is  a  great  exaggeration, 
and  that  the  only  fault  of  the  structure  can  be  eradicated 
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by  using  good  lin.  boards  for  the  floor,  and  by  nailing 
a  thin  slat  of  wood,  or  a  strip  of  strong  brown  paper  or 
tarred  felt,  along  each  joint. 

Set  up  in  a  back  garden,  this  house  is  by  no  means 
unsightly,  and  the  only  building  further  required  is 
a  fence  of  wire  netting  to  keep  the  birds  within  bounds. 
If  a  couple  of  12in.  boards  are  put  at  the  foot  of  this 
fence  lengthwise,  all  round  the  pen,  they  will  keep  the 


Fig.  17. — House  with  Dry  Shelter. 


birds  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  the  space  beneath 
the  house  will  provide  the  requisite  shelter  from  the 
rain.  The  system  may  not  be  quite  so  thorough  as 
that  of  the  scratching-shed  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter,  but  it  is  cheaper,  and  in  spring  and  summer 
at  least  the  birds  are  better  in  the  open  air.  In  this 
case  the  run  must  be  either  of  gravel  or  of  dry  ashes. 
Never  try  to  keep  a  small  run  with  grass,  for  it  is 
bound  to  become  foul  and  muddy,  and  the  birds  do  far 
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better  on  something  that  dries  quickly  and  that  can  be 
turned  over  or  replenished. 

I~l  building  this  house,  the  great  thing  is  to  make 
it  strong  and  serviceable.  Good  strong  corner-posts, 
with  good  quality  matchboarding,  will  serve  to  make 
the  body.  For  the  roof,  we  prefer  to  use  lin.  deal- 
boards,  and  to  cover  them  over  jwith  felt,  which  is 
tarred  at  least  once  a  year.  This  makes  it  impervious 
to  the  weather,  and  such  a  place  will  last  practically 
for  ever  if  it  is  kept  painted. 

The  ladder  by  which  the  birds  mount  to  the  roost 
should  be  hinged  to  the  floor,  and  not  to  the  foot  of  the 
door,  so  that  the  door  can  be  easily  opened  when  the 
eggs  are  collected,  for  the  nest-boxes  may  be  ranged 
along  either  or  both  sides.  At  night  the  ladder  should 
be  hinged-up  to  close  up  the  entrance,  and  thus  keep 
the  place  snug  and  cosy.  Ample  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided by  open  spaces  at  each  gable,  and  a  pane  of  glass 
in  the  door  is  useful,  though  not  absolutely  necessary. 

We  do  not  give  any  directions  as  to  size,  for  the 
place  should  be  made  to  suit  the  number  of  fowls  one 
requires  to  keep.  The  floor  should  be  quite  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  for  large  birds  2ft.  6in.  will 
be  found  more  suitable.  In  the  shelter  thus  provided 
the  birjds  can  make  their  dust-bath,  and  on  very  wet 
days  it  is  advisable  to  feed  them  there,  throwing  the 
fooa  down  among  some  straw,  so  as  to  encourage  them 
to  take  exercise. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  the  house  be  made 
without  some  outlay,  for  though  we  have  built  more 
than  one  out  of  packing-cases,  there  is  a  lot  of  timber 
required,  and  the  work  will  be  found  lengthy;  but, 
when  complete,  the  place  is  so  useful  and  so  economical 
where  space  is  a  prominent  consideration,  that  it  proves 
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itself  a  decidedly  cheap  building.  The  pattern  need 
not  of  course  always  be  the  same. 

Sometimes  a  house  can  be  built  in  the  corner  of  two 
bricK  walls,  and  a  considerable  saving  is  thereby 
effected.  A  lean-to  roof  can  be  put  on,  in  order  to  save 
expense,  in  such  cases.  One  can  always  make  altera- 
tions  and   improvements   to   suit   one's   circumstances. 

Next,  we  come  to  a  cheap  cluck-house,  and  this  is 
such  a  simple  affair  that  very  little  explanation  is 
necessary.  The  diagram  shows  a  very  small  building, 
about  2ft.  6in.  high,  2ft.  6in.  broad,  and  3ft.  Gin.  long ; 
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Fig.  18.— A  Cheap  Duck  House. 

but  in  such  a  house  we  have  reared  and  kept  a  dozen 
ducklings,  and,  if  more  than  these  are  required,  larger 
houses  can  be  built,  although  the  height  is  quite 
sumcient.  A  good  deal  of  ventilation  is  required,  and 
this  can  best  be  provided  by  cutting  out  a  piece  at  the 
top  in  the  front,  2ft.  6in.  long  and  3in.  broad.  Holes 
along  each  end  are  also  required.  A  door  in  the  front 
enables  one  to  clean  out  the  place  without  any  trouble, 
whereas  if  it  was  placed  at  either  end  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  reach  to  the  other.  The  entrance 
can  be  at  one  end,  and  a  flap  should  be  provided  that 
can  be  let  down  at  night.        When  rats  make  their 
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appearance,  as  they  often  do  when  there  are  young 
ducklings  about,  the  bottom  of  the  house  can  be  covered 
with  fine-meshed  wire  netting :  the  rodents  are  quite 
unable  to  get  through  this. 

A  chicken-coop  is  the  simplest  appliance  to  make. 
Get  a  good  stout  box  or  packing-case,  about  2ft.  6in. 
square,  or  perhaps  2ft.  6in.  long,  2ft.  wide,  and  2ft. 
deep.  If  you  require  a  door,  leave  one  side  in ;  if  not, 
knock  it  out.  Then  knock  out  the  opposite  side,  cut 
away  the  walls  to  a  medium  gradient,  and  put  on  a 
new  sloping  side  to  act  as  the  roof.     Put  a  bit  of  tarred 
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Fig.  19. — A  Cheap  Chicken  Coop. 

felt  upon  the  roof,  and  then  the  reclaimed  packing-case 
can  be  turned  up  with  the  original  top  to  the  front. 
Next,  some  strips  of  Jin.  matchboarding,  about  2in. 
broad,  should  be  nailed  from  top  to  bottom,  about  3in. 
apart,  and  the  centre  one  of  these  should  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  hole  cut  into  the  overhanging  roof,  and 
to  fit  into  a  socket  cut  in  the  floor.  A  crosspiece 
should  be  nailed  about  3in.  or  4in.  from  the  top,  so 
that  in  very  cold  weather  a  flap  can  be  hinged  to  it, 
and  let  down  at  night,  leaving  a  good  space  for  ventila- 
tion at  the  top ;  or  this  flap  can  be  made  independent, 
to  fix  upon  the  front  of  the  coop,  and  be  held  with 
thumb-  screws. 
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A  nest-box  for  sitting  purposes  can  be  made  out  of 
an  orange-box.  This  is  what  we  have  always  used ; 
and  as  these  boxes  have  three  compartments  the  proper 
size  for  a  nest  already  made,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a 
3in.  strip  along  the  foot  of  the  front,  to  keep  the  nest 
in.  If  these  boxes  are  used  for  laying-nests,  a  strip 
oi  wood  should  be  nailed  along  the  open  space  at  the 
top,  so  that  droppings  do  not  fall  through. 

When  incubators  and  rearers  are  required,  bought 
articles  generally  prove  the  cheaper  and  more  reliable. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  incubators,  though 
some  very  serviceable  rearers  can  be  made  by  amateurs. 
The  subject,  however,  is  hardly  one  for  us  to  consider. 


CHAPTER      X. 

Conclusion. 

Before  we  conclude  this  book,  a  few  remarks  upon 
tlie  marketing  of  eggs  will  not  be  out  of  place ;  for 
no  matter  now  few  we  may  bave  to  sell,  it  will  pay  us 
to  put  tbem  on  tbe  market  in  a  good  state.  In  tbe 
firsi  place,  eggs  should  be  collected  at  least  twice  a 
day  in  warm  weather,  for  there  are  generally  a  lot  of 
hens  sitting  upon  the  nests  at  such  a  time,  and  the 
germ  of  an  egg  that  has  been  sat  upon  by  two  or  three 
hens  will  begin  to  sprout,  and  the  egg  will  spoil. 
Keep  the  eggfs  in  a  cool  place  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
somewhere  where  they  cannot  get  frozen.  When 
selling  or  using  the  eggs,  take  away  those  that  have 
been  laid  the  longest;  and  when  storing  them  after 
collection,  put  them  always  at  one  end,  and  take  away 
from  the  other  end,  so  that  none  are  left  to  get  stale. 

As  for  marketing,  the  small  poultry-keeper  will  do 
best  to  sell  his  surplus  eggs  to  a  private  customer,  and 
thus  save  the  middleman's  profit  for  himself.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  someone  ready  to 
take  one's  whole  production  the  year  round. 

Finally,  we  would  impress  some  of  the  principal 
facts  embodied  in  this  work.  In  the  first  place,  re- 
member  when   you   are   buying   fowls   that   you   must 
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select  tlieni  for  laying  qualities ;  and  if  yon  breed 
from  them  to  replenish  your  stock,  do  not  forget  that 
by  careful  selection  and  breeding  you  can  get  stock 
that  will  lay  from  150  to  180  eggs  a  year,  whilst  if  you 
neglect  them  and  leave  them  to  take  their  chance  they 
will  do  well  to  produce  100.  Bear  in  mind  that  if  you 
keep  more  birds  than  your  premises  can  comfortably 
accommodate,  or  more  than  you  can  properly  look 
after,  you  are  liable  to  lose  rather  than  make  money; 
also  that  the  greatest  profit  will  come  from  those  birds 
that  are  kept  mainly  upon  the  household  scraps,  and 
which  entail  little  monetary  expenditure.  If  you  do 
well  with  a  few  fowls,  as  you  are  sure  to  do  if  you 
follow  our  instructions,  do  not  become  anxious  to 
increase  your  stock  to  make  more  money,  or  your 
success  may,  and  probably  will,  disappear.  Remember 
that  personal  attention  is  necessary,  and  that  all  com- 
plaints or  diseases  must  be  treated  at  once.  If  the 
stock  you  commence  with  is  not  giving  a  satisfactory 
return,  clear  it  out  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  get  a 
better  lot. 

Do  not  spend  money  lavishly  on  anything.  Be 
economical,  but  not  stingy.  In  feeding,  give  as  much 
as  the  birds  eat  with  a  good  appetite.  Enough  is 
better  than  a  feast,  for  a  feast  is  the  worst  thing  they 
can  have.  Give  plenty  of  green  food,  grit,  and  calcined 
oyster-shell.  Provide  pure  water,  and  keep  the  houses 
and  runs  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  birds  free  from 
insects.  Treat  them  as  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  they  will  prove  amenable  to  your  care,  and  will 
repay  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

This  is  the  simplest  form  of  poultry-keeping,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable.  A  trial  will 
speedily  prove  this  fact,  and  it  will  help  us  to  keep  the 
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foreigner  away  from  our  markets,  will  provide  food  and 
nourishment  for  hundreds  of  homes,  and  will  make 
the  keeping  of  poultry  what  it  is  in  other  countries, 
and  what  it  should  be  in  England — a  national  industry. 
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Coppersmiths,  and  Zincworkers.     By  W.  J.  E.  Crane.    1/6,  cloth. 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT.  A  Popular  Treatise  on 
the  Gradual  Improvements  made  in  Railway  Engines.  By  C.  E.  Stretton,  C.E. 
With  120  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3/6,  cloth. 

LATHE  WORK.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances,  and  Processes  employed 
in  the  Art  of  Turning.    By  P.  N.  Hasluck.    Crown  8vo,  5/-,  cloth. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  (ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF).  By  Alan  A.  Campbell 
Swinton,  Associate  I.E.E.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  With  16  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  1/6,  cloth. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DYNAMO.  Containing  Instructions  for  Constructing  a  Small 
Dynamo  to  Produce  the  Electric  Light.    By  A .  Crofts.    Crown  8vo,  2/-,  cloth. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES.  The  Erection  and  Running  of  Small 
Installations,  with  Particulars  of  the  Cost  of  Plant  and  Working.  By  J.  H.  Knight. 
Crown  8vo,  1/-. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FITTING.  A  Handbook  for  Working  Electrical  Engineers, 
embodying  Practical  Notes  on  Installation  Management.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart. 
Crown  8vo,  5/-,  cloth, 

PRACTICAL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  A  Handbook  for  Students  Preparing  for 
Examinations  and  Book  of  Reference  for  Persons  Engaged  in  Building.  By  J.  P. 
Allen,  Lecturer  on  Building  Construction,  Durham  College  of  Science.  Medium 
8vo.    450  pages,  with  1000  Illustrations.    7/6,  cloth. 

QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS,  in  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers', 
Plumbers',  Painters',  Paperhangers',  Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters',  and  Joiners' 
Work.    By  A.  C.  Beaton.    1/6,  cloth. 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN  WRITING.  With  a 
Course  of  Elementary  Drawing  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Recipes.  By  Ellis  A. 
Davidson.    Crown  8vo,  5/-,  cloth. 

FRENCH  POLISHING  AND  ENAMELLING.  A  Practical  Book  of  Instruction, 
including  Numerous  Recipes  for  making  Polishes,  Varnishes,  Glaze-Lacquers, 
Revivers,  &c.    By  Richard  Bitmead.     Crown  8vo,  1/6,  cloth. 

BREAD  AND  BISCUIT  BAKER'S  AND  SUGAR=BOILER'S  ASSISTANT.  Includ- 
ing a  Large  Variety  of  Modern  Recipes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Bread-Making. 
By  Robert  Wells.    Crown  8vo,  2/-,  cloth. 
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Alpine  Plants.  A  Practical  Method  for  Growing  the  rarer  and  more  difficult 
Alpine  Flowers.  By  W.  A.  Clark,  F.R.H.S.  With  Illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs by  Clarence  Elliott.     In  cloth,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

American  Dainties,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.    By  an  American  Lady. 

In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Angler,  Book  of  the  Ail-Round.  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Angling  in 
both  Fresh  and  Salt  Water.  In  Four  Divisions  as  named  below.  By  John 
Bickerdyke.  With  over  220  Engravings.      In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/6,  by  post  5/10. 

Angling  for  Coarse  Fish.  Bottom  Fishing,  according  to  the 
Methods  in  use  on  the  Thames,  Trent,  Norfolk  Broads,  and  elsewhere.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Angling  for  PiUe.  The  most  approved  methods  of  Fishing  for  Pike 
or  Jack.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  paper, 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Angling  for  Game  Fish.  The  Various  Methods  of  Fishing  for 
Salmon ;  Moorland,  Chalk-stream,  and  Thames  Trout  ;  Grayling  and  Char. 
New  Edition.    Well  illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/6,  by  post  1/9. 

Angling  in  Salt  Water.  Sea  Fishing  with  Rod  and  Line,  from  the 
Shore,  Piers,  Jetties,  Rocks,  and  from  Boats  ;  together  with  Some  Account 
of  Hand-Lining.     Over  50  Engravings.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Angler,  The  Modern.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  all  Kinds  of  Angling,  both 
Fresh  Water  and  Sea.  By  "  Otter."  Well  illustrated.  New  Edition.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Aquaria,  Book  of.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and 
Management  of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aquaria ;  containing  Full  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c,  How  and  Where  to 
Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory 
C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5/6,  by  post  5/10. 

Aquaria,  Freshwater :  Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  Stocking,  and 
Management.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.  Fuliy  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Aquaria,  Marine  :  Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management.  By 
R.  A.  R.  BENNETT,  B.A.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by 
post  2/9. 

Autograph  Collecting:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical 
Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement 
of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c,  &c,  to  which  are 
added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive 
Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T.  Scott,  M.D., 
L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  leatherette  gilt, price  7/6  net,  by  post  7/10. 

Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs :  Their  Organization  and  Management.  A 
Secretary's  Vade  Mecum.    By  John  Muir.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 
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Bee-Keeping,  Book  of.    A  very  practical  and  Complete  Manual  on  the  Proper 

Management  of  Bees,  especially  written  for  Beginners  and  Amateurs  who  have 
but  a  few  Hives.  By  W.  B.  Webster,  First-class  Expert,  B.B.K.A.  Fully 
illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2 ;  cloth  1/6,  by  post  1/8. 

Bee  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Floral  Relations  of  the 
Hive.  By  the  late  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington  ;  Author  of  "  Diagrams  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exquisite  Illustrations  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  Application  to  Plant 
Fertilisation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  Work  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Begonia  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full  Direc- 
tions for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Begonia,  under  Glass  and  in  the 
Open  Air.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Bent  Iron  "Work :  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs  in  the  Art 
and  Craft  of  Making  and  Ornamenting  Light  Articles  in  imitation  of  the 
beautiful  Mediaeval  and  Italian  AVrought  Iron  Work.  By  F.  J.  Erskine. 
Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Birds,  British,  for  the  Cages  and  Aviaries.  A  Handbook  relating  to 
all  British  Birds  which  may  be  kept  in  Confinement.  Illustrated.  By  Dr. 
VV.  T.  Greene.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Boat  Building  and  Sailing,  Practical.  Containing  Full  Instructions  for 
Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Particulars 
of  the  most  suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions 
for  their  Proper  Handling.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Designs  and  Working 
Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.,  Dixon  Kemp,  A.I.N. A.,  and  G. 
Christopher  Davies.    In  one  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Boat  Building  for  Amateurs,  Practical.  Containing  Full  Instructions 
for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  Working  Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Dixon  Kemp,  Author  of  "A  Manual  of 
Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,"  &c.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Boat  Sailing  for  Amateurs,  Practical.  Containing  Particulars  of  the 
most  Suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions  for 
their  Proper  Handling,  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams.  By  G. 
Christopher  Davies.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  with 
several  New  Plans  of  Yachts.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs :  Being  descriptions  of  the  various  Tools  and 
Appliances  Required,  and  Minute  Instructions  for  their  Effective  Use.  By 
W.  J.  E.  Crane.  Illustrated  with  156  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6, 
by  post  2/9. 

Breeders'  and  Exhibitors'  Record,  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  con- 
cerning Pedigree  Stock  of  every  Description.  By  W.  K.  Taunton.  In  3 
Parts.  Part  I.,  The  Pedigree  Record.  Part  II.,  The  Stud  Record.  Part  III., 
The  Show  Record.     In  doth  gilt,  price  each  Part  2/b,  or  the  set  6/-,  by  post  6/6. 

Bridge  "Whist :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game  taught  by  Reason 
instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "  Scientific  Whist "  and 
"  Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  Author,  C.  J.  MELROSE.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top, 
5/6,  by  post  6/-. 

Bulb  Culture,  Popular.  A  Practical  and  Handy  Guide  to  the  Successful 
Cultivation  of  Bulbous  Plants,  both  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass.  By  W.  D. 
Drury.    New  Edition.    Fully  illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Bunkum  Entertainments :  A  Collection  of  Original  Laughable  Skits  on 
Conjuring,  Physiognomy,  Juggling,  Performing  Fleas,  Waxworks,  Panorama, 
Phrenology,  Phonograph,  Second  Sight.  Lightning  Calculators,  Ventriloquism, 
Spiritualism,  &c,  to  which  are  added  Humorous  Sketches,  Whimsical 
Recitals,  and  Drawing-room  Comedies.  By  Robert  Ganthony.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth,  price  2/b,  by  post  2/9. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British :  A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and 
Naturalists. '  .  Splendidly  illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  LUCAS,  B.A.     In  cloth  gilt,  price.  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 
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Butterfly  and  Moth  Collecting  :  Where  to  Search,  and  What  to  Do.  By 
G.  E.  SIMMS.     Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cabinet  Making  for  Amateurs.  Being  clear  Directions  How  to 
Construct  many  Useful  Articles,  such  as  Brackets,  Sideboard,  Tables, 
Cupboards,  and  other  Furniture.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the  various 
Cactuses  grown  in  this  country  ;  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions  for 
their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Cage  Birds,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  A 
Handbook  for  everyone  who  keeps  a  Bird.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Greene,  F.Z.S.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cage  Birds,  Notes  on.  Second  Series.  Being  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage  Birds,  Hybrids,  and  Canaries.  By 
various  Fanciers.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Greene.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by 
post  6/6. 

Canary  Book.  The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  Varieties  of 
Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  this  Fancy. 
By  Robert  L.  Wallace.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4  : 
with  COLO  &  RED  PLATES,  6/6,  by  post  6/10. 

General  Management  of  Canaries.  Cages  and  Cage-making, 
Breeding,  Managing,  Mule  Breeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment, 
Moulting,  Pests,  &c.     Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Exhibition  Canaries.  Full  Particulars  of  all  the  different 
Varieties,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  Preparing  Birds  for  Exhibition, 
Formation  and  Management  of  Canary  Societies  and  Exhibitions.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Canary-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Book  for  the  Average  Canary-Keeper. 
Plain  and  Practical  Directions  for  the  Successful  Management  and  Breeding 
of  Canaries  as  Pets  rather  than  for  Exhibition.  By  Dr.  VV.  T.  Greene,  F.Z.S. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cane  Basket  Work:  A  Practical  Manual  on  Weaving  Useful  and  Fancy 
Baskets.  By  Annie  Firth.  Series  I.  and  II.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  1/6,  by  post  1/8  each. 

Card  Tricks.  By  Howard  Thurston.  A  Manual  on  the  Art  of  Conjuring 
with  Cards,  including  many  hitherto  unpublished  Novel  and  Unique 
Experiments,  as  presented  by  the  Author  in  the  Leading  Theatres  of  the 
World.     Illustrated.     In  paper  2/6  net,  by  post  2/8  ;  in  cloth^/6  net,  by  post  3/9. 

Card  Tricks,  Book  of,  for  Drawing-room  and  Stage  Entertainments  by 
Amateurs;  with  an  exposure  of  Tricks  as  practised  by  Card  Sharpers  and 
Swindlers.  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  Prop.  R.  Kunard.  In  illustrated 
wrapper,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Carnation  Culture,  for  Amateurs.  The  Culture  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
of  all  Classes  in  the  Open  Ground  and  in  Pots.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft. 
Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cats,  Domestic  and  Fancy.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  their  Varieties, 
Breeding,  Management,  and  Diseases.  By  John  Jennings.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full 
Directions  for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  Exhibition 
and  the  Market.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  Third  Edition.  Illustrated  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Chrysanthemum,  The  Show,  and  Its  Cultivation.  By  C.  Scott,  of 
the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society.     In  paper,  price  6d. ,  by  post  7d. 

Churches,  Old  English  :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Accessories, 
Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo.  Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  illus- 
trated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/9. 

Coins,  a  Guide  to  English  Pattern,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter, 
from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their  Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther, 
M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with  gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5/-,  by 
post  5/3. 
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Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with  their  Value. 
By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  10/6,  by 
post  10/10. 

Cold  Meat  Cookery.  A  Handy  Guide  to  making  really  tasty  and  much 
appreciated  Dishes  from  Cold  Meat.  By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Davidson.  In  paper, 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Collie  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6  each, 
by  post  3/9  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  1308  of  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced  to 
their  most  remote  known  ancestors  ;  Show  Record  to  Feb.,  1890,  &c. 

Vol.  II.    Pedigrees  of  795  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Vol.  III.    Pedigrees  of  786  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Conjuring,  Book  of  Modern.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Drawing-room  and 
Stage  Magic  for  Amateurs.    By  Professor  R.  Kunard.    Illustrated.    In 

illustrated  wrapper,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Conjuring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.  By  Prof.  R.  Kunard.  Being 
"The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring"  and  "The  Book  of  Card  Tricks  "  bound  in 
one  vol.     Cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Conjuring  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  How  to  Perform 
a  Number  of  Amusing  Tricks.  By  Prof.  Ellis  Stanyon.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Conjuring  wit'h  Cards:  Being  Tricks  with  Cards,  and  How  to  Perform  Them. 
By  Prof  Ellis  Stanyon.  Illustrated,  and  in  Coloured  Wrapper.  Price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.  A  complete  Dictionary  of  all 
pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited  by  Theo.  Francis 
Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Confectioners.  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by  Harold  Furness,  Geo. 
Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others.  In  demy  4to.  half  morocco, 
cushion  edges,  2  vols.,  price  £3  3/-;  Qvols.,  £3/13/6. 

Cucumber  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Including  also  Melons,  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows and  Gourds.    Illustrated.    By  W.  J.  May.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cyclist's  Route  Map  of  England  and  Wales.  Shows  clearly  all  the  Main, 
and  most  of  the  Cross,  Roads,  Railroads,  and  the  Distances  between  the 
Chief  Towns,  as  well  as  the  Mileage  from  London.  In  addition  to  this,  Routes 
of  Thirty  of  the  Most  Interesting  Tours  are  printed  in  red.  Fourth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  The  map  is  printed  on  specially  prepared  vellum  paper, 
and  is  the  fullest,  handiest,  and  best  up-to-date  tourist's  map  in  the  market. 
In  cloth,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Dainties,  English  and  Foreign,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.      By  Mrs. 

Davidson.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Designing,  Harmonic  and  Keyboard.  Explaining  a  System  whereby  an 
endless  Variety  of  Most  Beautiful  Designs  suited  to  numberless  Manufactures 
may  be  obtained  by  Unskilled  Persons  from  any  Printed  Music.  Illustrated 
by  Numerous  Explanatory  Diagrams  and  Illustrative  Examples.  By  C.  H. 
WILKINSON.     Demy  <\to,  cloth  gilt,  price  £3  3/-,  by  post  £3/3/8. 

Dogs,  Breaking  and  Training:  Being  Concise  Directions  for  the  proper 
education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second  Edition. 
By  "Pathfinder."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/10. 

Dogs,  British,  Ancient  and  Modern :  Their  Varieties,  History,  and 
Characteristics.  By  Hugh  Dalziel,  assisted  by  eminent  Fanciers. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  COLOURED  PLATES  and  full-page  Engravings 
of  Dogs  of  the  Day,  with  numerous  smaller  illustrations  in  the  text.  This 
is  the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In  three 
volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  31/6,  by  post  32/6. 
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Dogs,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment ;  Modes  of 
Administering  Medicines ;  Treatment  in  cases  of  Poisoning,  &c.  For  the  use 
of  Amateurs.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Fourth  Edition.  Entirely  Re-written  and 
brought  up  to  date.  In  paper,  price  V-,  by  post  1/2  ;  in  cloth  gilt,  2/-,  by  post 
2/3. 

Dog-Keeping,  Popular :  Being  a  Handy  Guide  to  the  General  Management 
and  Training  of  all  Kinds  of  Dogs  for  Companions  and  Pets.    By  J.  Maxtee. 

Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Dragonflies,  British.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  ; 
Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A. 
Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely 
printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  31/6,  by  x>ost  32/-. 

Egg  Dainties.  How  to  Cook  Eggs,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Different  "Ways, 
English  and  Foreign.     In  paper  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.  Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest 
Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised  with 
an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  15/-,  by  post  15/5. 

Entertainments,   Amateur,   for  Charitable    and   other  Objects: 

How  to  Organise  and  Work  them  with   Profit  and  Success.      By  Robert 
Ganthony.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Feathered  Friends,  Old  and  New.  Being  the  Experience  of  many  years' 
Observations  of  the  Habits  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage  Birds.  By  Dr.  "W,  T. 
Greene.    Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Ferns,  The  Book  of  Choice :  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory,  and  Stove. 
Describing  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  and  giving  ex- 
plicit directions  for  their  Cultivation,  the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the 
arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c.  By  George  Schneider.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  In  3  vols.,  large  post  4to.  Cloth  gilt, 
price  £3  3/-,  by  post  £3  5/-. 

Ferns,  Choice  British.  Descriptive  of  the  most  beautiful  Variations  from  the 
common  forms,  and  their  Culture.  By  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.  Very  accurate 
Plates,  and  other  Illustrations.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Ferrets  and  Ferreting.  Containing  Instructions  for  the  Breeding,  Manage- 
ment and  Working  of  Ferrets.  Second  Edition.  Re-written  and  greatly 
Enlarged.    Illustrated.    New  Edition.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Fertility  of  Eggs  Certificate.  These  are  Forms  of  Guarantee  given  by  the 
Sellers  to  the  Buyers  of  Eggs  for  Hatching,  undertaking  to  refund  value  of 
any  unfertile  eggs,  or  to  replace  them  with  good  ones.  Very  valuable  to  sellers 
of  eggs,  as  they  induce  purchases.  In  books,  with  counterfoils,  price  bd  bv 
post  Id,  a 

Firework  Making  for  Amateurs.  A  complete,  accurate,  and  easily 
understood  work  on  making  Simple  and  High-class  Fireworks.  By  Dr.  W.  H. 
Browne,  M.A.    In  coloured  wrapper,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fowl.  When  in  Season,  How  to  Select,  Cook,  and  Serve.  By 
Mary  Barrett  Brown.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/3. 

Foreign  Birds,  Favourite,  for  Cages  and  Aviaries.  How  to  Keep  them  in 
Health.  By  W.T.  GREENE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Fortune  Telling  by  Cards.  Describing  and  Illustrating  the  Methods  usually 
followed  by  Persons  Professing  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  Cards.  By  J.  B.Pr^ngley 
Illustrated.    Pi-ice  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Fox  Terrier,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Preparing  for 
Exhibition,  and  Coursing.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  J.  Maxtee  (Author  of  "  Popular  Dog-Keeping  ").  Fully 
illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2  ;  in  cloth,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  several  extra  plates,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 
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Fox  Terrier  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6 
each,  by  post  3/9  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  over  14C0of  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced 

to  their  most  remote  known  ancestors. 
Vol.  II.    Pedigrees  of  1544  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  III.    Pedigrees  of  1214  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  IV.    Pedigrees  of  1168  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  V.    Pedigrees  of  1662  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Fretwork  and  Marquetry.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instructions  in  the  Art 
of  Fret-cutting  and  Marquetry  Work.  By  D.  Denning.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Friesland  Meres,  A  Cruise  on  the.  By  Ernest  R.  Suffling.  illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs.  An  illustrated  practical  hand-book  on  the 
Growing  of  Fruits  in  the  Open  and  under  Glass.  By  S.  T.  Wright.  With 
Chapters  on  Insect  and  other  Fruit  Pests  by  W.  D.  Drury.  Second 
Edition.    Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Game  Preserving,  Practical.  Containing  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing 
and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin ; 
with  other  information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Carnegie. 
Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  demy  Svo,  price  10/6,  by  post  11/-. 

Gardening,  the  Book  of:  A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By  well-known 
Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  AV.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  "  Home  Gardening," 
"Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c.)  Very  fully 
Illustrated.    1  vol.,  demy  Svo,  about  I200pp,  price  16/-,  by  post  16/9. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.  A  Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  for 
Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3150  Engravings.  Edited  by 
G.Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof. 
Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and 
other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large  post  4fo.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  by  post 
£4  2/-. 

Gardening,  Open- Air :  The  Culture  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury,  F.E.S.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy 
8vo,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/5. 

Gardening  in  Egypt.  A  Handbook  of  Gardening  for  Lower  Egypt.  With  a 
Calendar  of  Work  for  the  different  Months  of  the  Year.  By  Walter  Draper. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Gardening,  Home.  A  Manual  for  the  Amateur,  Containing  Instructions  for 
the  Laying  Out,  Stocking,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  Small  Gardens- 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable.  By  W.  D.  Drury,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Goat,  Book  of  the.  Containing  Full  Particulars  of  the  Various  Breeds  of 
Goats,  and  their  Profitable  Management.  With  many  Plates.  By  H.  Stephen 
Holmes  Pegler.  Third  Edition,  with  Engravings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece- 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  4/6,  by  post  4/10. 

Goat-Keeping  for  Amateurs :  Being  the  Practical  Management  of  Goats 
for  Milking  Purposes.  Abridged  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Goat."  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Grape  Growing  for  Amateurs.  A  Thoroughly  Practical  Book  on  Successful- 
Vine  Culture.  By  E.  Molyneux.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.  Containing  Full  Descriptions 
of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Pits  and. 
Frames,  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  ;  and  also  Descriptions  of  the 
Different  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus  generally,  with 
Instructions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  Illustrated.  Ir* 
cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3,9. 
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Greenhouse  Management  fop  Amateurs.  The  Best  Greenhouses  and 
Frames,  and  How  to  Build  and  Heat  them,  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the 
most  suitable  Plants,  with  general  and  Special  Cultural  Directions,  and  all 
necessary  information  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Amateur.  By  W.  J.  May. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Magnificently  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Guinea  Pig,  The,  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy.  Its  "Varieties  and  its  Manage- 
ment. By  C.  Cumberland,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post 
1/2.     In  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontispiece,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Handwriting,  Character  Indicated  by.  With  Illustrations  in  Support  of 
the  Theories  advanced,  taken  from  Autograph  Letters,  of  Statesmen,  Lawyers, 
Soldiers,  Ecclesiastics,  Authors,  Poets, "Musicians,  Actors,  and  other  persons. 
Second  Edition.    By  R.  Baughan.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Hardy  Perennials  and  Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers.  Descriptions, 
alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  for  Borders,  Rockeries, 
and  Shrubberies,  including  Foliage,  as  well  as  Flowering  Plants.  By  J.  Wood. 
Profusely  Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Hawk  Moths,  Book  of  British.  A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  ail 
Lepidopterists.  Copiously  illustrated  in  black  and  white  from  the  Author's 
own  exquisite  Drawings  from  Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Horse-Keeper.  The  Practical.  By  George  Fleming,  C.B.,  LL.D., 
F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army,  and 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  cloth  giltr 
price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Horse-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Management 
of  Horses,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  keep  one  or  two  for  their  personal  use. 
By  Fox  Russell.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2  ;  cloth  gilt,  2/-,  by  post  2/3. 

Horses,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  For  the 
use  of  Amateurs.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  In  paper,  price  If-,  by  post  1/2  :  cloth 
gilt,  2/-,  by  post  2/3. 

Incubators  and  their  Management.     By  J.  H.  Sutcliffe.    New  Edition,. 

Revised  and  Enlarged.     Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Inland  "Watering  Places.  A  Description  of  the  Spas  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  their  Mineral  Waters,  and  their  Medicinal  Value,  and  the  attrac- 
tions which  they  offer  to  Invalids  and  other  Visitors.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  "  Seaside  Watering  Places."  In  cloth  gilt,  -price 
2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Jack  All  Alone.  Being  a  Collection  of  Descriptive  Yachting  Reminiscences. 
By  Frank  Cowper,  B.A.,  Author  of  "Sailing  Tours."  Illustrated.  In. 
cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Journalism,  Practical:  How  to  Fnter  Thereon  and  Succeed.  A  book  for 
all  who  think  of  "  writing  for  the  Press."  By  John  Dawson.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Kennel  Management,  Practical.  A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Proper 
Management  of  Dogs  for  the  Show  Bench,  the  Field,  or  as  Companions,  with  a 
chapter  on  Diseases— their  Causes  and  Treatment.  By  W.  D.  Drury,. 
assisted  by  well-known  Specialists.     Illustrated.     In  clot  h  10/6,  by  post  11/-. 

Lace,  A  History  of  Hand-Made.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill  Jackson. 
With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum.  Exquisitely 
Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces 
and  their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and 
Sepia  Plates  of  great  beauty.  In  croim  4fo,  cloth  gilt,  price  18/-,  by  post 
18/6.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real  Lace, 
handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  £4  4/-,  by  post  £4/5/6.  (A  few 
copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  £5  5/-,  when  the  entire 
stock  will  be  exhausted.) 
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Lawn  Tennis,  Lessons  in.  A  New  Method  of  Study  and  Practise  for 
Acquiring  a  Good  and  Sound  Style  of  Play.  With  Exercises.  By  E.  H.  Miles. 
Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Laying  Hens,  How  to  Keep  and  to  Rear  Chickens  in  Large  or  small 
Numbers,  in  Absolute  Confinement,  with  perfect  Success.  By  Major  G.  F. 
Morant.    In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  Id. 

Library  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values 
of  Rareand  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  .Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Magic  Lanterns,  Modern.  A  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the  Optical 
Lantern,  for  the  Use  of  Entertainers,  Lecturers,  Photographers,  Teachers,  and 
others.    By  R.  Child  Bayley.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Marqueterie  Wood-  Staining  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook 
to  Marqueterie  Wood-staining,  and  Kindred  Arts.  By  Eliza  Turck.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  Home.  A  Dictionary  of  Diseases  and  Accidents, 
and  their  Proper  Home  Treatment.  For  Family  Use.  By  W.  J.  Mackenzie, 
M.D.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Mice,  Fancy:  Their  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.  Third  Edition, 
with  additional  matter  and  Illustrations.  In  coloured  wrapper  representing 
different  varieties,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Model  Yachts  and  Boats :  Their  Designing,  Making,  and  Sailing.  Illustrated 
with  118  Designs  and  Working  Diagrams.    By  J.   DU  V.   Grosvenor.    In 

'     leatherette,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/3. 

Mountaineering,  Welsh.  A  Complete  and  Handy  Guide  to  all  the  Best  Roads 
and  Bye-Paths  by  which  the  Tourist  should  Ascend  the  Welsh  Mountains.  By 
A.  W.  Perry.    With  Numerous  Maps.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs.  With  Full  Directions  for  Successful 
Growth  in  Houses,  Sheds,  Cellars,  and  Pots,  on  Shelves,  and  Out  of  Doors. 
By  W.  J.  May.    Illustrated.     Inpaper, price  1/-,  bypostl/2. 

Needlework,  Dictionary  of.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic,  Plain,  and  Fancy 
Needlework ;  Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently  Illustrated.  By 
S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  Uto,  &2£>pp,  with  829  Illus- 
trations, including  COLOURED  PLATES,  bound  satin  brocade  cloth,  31/6,  by 
post  32/-. 

Orchids  :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of  all  the  Kinds 
in  General  Cultivation.  Dlustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings.  New 
Edition  in  the  press. 

Painting,  Decorative.  A  practical  Handbook  on  Painting  and  Etching  upon 
Textiles,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Paper,  Vellum,  Leather,  Glass,  Wood,  Stone, 
Metals,  and  Plaster,  for  the  Decoration  of  our  Homes.  By  B.  C.  Saward.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Palmistry,  Life  Studies  in.  The  hands  of  Notable  Persons  read  according 
to  the  practice  of  Modern  Palmistry.  By  I.  Oxenford.  Illustrated  with  41 
Full -Page  Plates.    In^to,  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Palmistry  Modern.  By  I.  Oxenford,  Author  of  Life  Studies  in  Palmistry. 
Numerous  Original  Illustrations  by  L.  Wilkins.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by 
post  2/9. 

Paper  "Work,  Instructive  and  Ornamental.  A  practical  book  on  the 
making  of  flowers  and  many  other  articles  for  artistic  decoration,  including 
a  graduated  course  of  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting  for  children  five  to  twelve 
years  of  ae;e.  Especially  useful  as  preparatory  exercises  to  the  making  of 
artificial  flowers  in  silk  and  velvet,  increasing  that  dexterity  of  hand  and 
niceness  of  finish  so  necessary  to  that  work.  By  Mrs.  L.  Walker.  Fully 
Illustrated.    In  crown  4f  o,  cloth  gilt,  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 
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Parcel  Post  Dispatch  Book  (registered).  An  invaluable  book  for  all  who 
send  parcels  by  post.  Provides  Address  Labels,  Certificate  of  Posting,  and 
Records  of  Parcels  Dispatched.  By  the  use  of  this  book  parcels  are  insured 
against  loss  or  damage  to  the  extent  of  £2.  Authorised  by  the  Post  Office. 
Price  1/-,  by  post  1/2,  for  100  parcels  ;  larger  sizes  if  required. 

Parrakeets,  Popular.  How  to  Keep  and  Breed  Them.  By  W.  T. 
Greene,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Parrot,  The  Grey,  and  How  to  Treat  it.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.D.,  M.A., 
F.Z.S.,  &c.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Patience,  Games  of,  for  one  or  more  Players.  How  to  Play  173  different 
Games  of  Patience.  Ey  M.  Whitmore  Jones.  Hlustrated.  Series  I.,  39 
games  ;  Series  II.,  34  games  ;  Series  III.,  33  games  ;  Series  IV.,  37  games  ; 
Series  V.,  30  games.  Each,  in  paper,  1/-,  by  post  1/2.  The  five  bound  together, 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/4.  In  full  leather,  solid  gilt  edges,  10/6,  by 
post  11/6. 

Pedigree  Record,  The.  Being  Part  I.  of  "  The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  Pedigrees  of  Stock  of 
every  Description.    By  W.  K.  Taunton.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Pheasant-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Fancy  Pheasants  in  Confinement. 
By  Geo.  Horne.     Fully  Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Photographic  Printing  Processes,  Popular.  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Printing  with  Gelatino-Chloride,  Artigue,  Platinotype,  Carbon,  Bromide, 
Collodio-Chloride,  Bichromated  Gum,  and  other  Sensitised  Papers.  By  H. 
Maclean,  F.R.P.S.    Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Photography  (Modern)  for  Amateurs.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    By  J.  Eaton  Fearn.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pianofortes,  Tuning  and  Repairing.  The  Amateur's  Guide,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  professional.    New  Edition.    In  paper,  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Picture-Frame  Making  for  Amateurs.  Being  Practical  Instructions 
in  the  Making  of  various  kinds  of  Frames  for  Paintings,  Drawings,  Photo- 
graphs, and  Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Lukin.  Illustrated.  In  paper 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pig,  Book  of  the.  The  Selection,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management  of  the 
Pig ;  the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases ;  The  Curing  and  Preserving  of  Hams, 
Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods  ;  and  other  information  appertaining  to  Pork 
Farming.  By  PROFESSOR  James  Long.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits  of 
Prize  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  10/6,  by  post 

Pig-Keeping,  Practical:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs,  based  on  personal 
Experience  in  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Fattening ;  also  in  Buying  and  Selling- 
Pigs  at  Market  Prices.    By  R.  D.  Garratt.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2? 

Pigeon-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Amateur 
Breeder  of  Domestic  and  Fancy  Pigeons.  By  J.  C.  Lyell.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9  ;  in  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Poker  "Work,  A  Guide  to,  including  Coloured  Poker  Work  and  Relief  Turning. 
A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs,  containing  a  full  Description  of  the 
necessary  Tools,  and  Instructions  for  their  use.  By  W.  D.  Thompson. 
Illustrated.    In  paper,  1/-  net,  by  post  1/2. 

Polishes  and  Stains  for  Woods  :  A  Complete  Guide  to  Polishing  Wood- 
work, with  Directions  for  Staining,  and  Full  Lnformation  for  Making  the 
Stains,  Polishes,  &c,  in  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner  By 
David  Denning.    In  paper  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pool,  Games  of.  Describing  Various  English  and  American  Pool  Games,  and 
giving  the  Rules  in  full.     Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 
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Portraiture,  Home,  for  Amateur  Photographers.  Being  the  result  of  many 
years'  incessant  work  in  the  production  of  Portraits  "at  home."  By  P.  R. 
Salmon  (Richard  Pen  lake),  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Neivs.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Postage  Stamps,  and  their  Collection.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors 
of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes,  Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth, 
Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of  London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their 
Collection,  Identification,  and  Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use 
of  those  commencing  the  Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  In  2  vols.,  price  15/-  net,  by  post  15/6.  (Vol.  L,  A-I;  Vol.  II. 
I-Z.) 

Postmarks,  History  of  British.  With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of 
Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.     By  J.  H.  Daniels      In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6 

net,  by  post  2/9. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Mono- 
grams used  by  the  different  Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6  net,  by  post  3/9. 

Poultry-Farming,  Profitable.  Describing  in  Detail  the  Methods  that  Give 
the  Best  Results,  and.  pointing  out  the  Mistakes  to  be  Avoided.  By  J.  H. 
Sutcliffe.     Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Poultry-Keeping,  Popular.  A  Practical  and  Complete  Guide  to  Breeding 
and  Keeping  Poultry  for  Eggs  or  for  the  Table.  By  F.  A.  Mackenzie.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additional  Matter  and  Illustrations.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Babbit,  Book  of  the.  A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and  Rearing  all  Varieties 
of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses,  Points,  Selection, 
Mating,  Management,  &c,  &c.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  Kempster 
W.  Knight,  illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
10/6,  by  post  10/11. 

Babbits,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure.  With  a  Chapter 
on  The  Diseases  of  Cavies.  Reprinted  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Rabbit"  and 
"  The  Guinea  Pig  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy."    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Babbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  The  Proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits 
in  Health  and  Disease,  for  Pets  or  the  Market,  and  Descriptions  of  every 
known  Variety,  with  Instructions  for  Breeding  Good  Specimens.  By  Charles 
R\yson.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9.  Also  in  Sections,  as 
follows : 

General  Management   of  Itabbits.    Including  Hutches,    Breeding, 
Feeding.  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Rabbit  Courts,  &c.     Fully  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Exhibition  Rabbits.      Being    descriptions  of  all   Varieties  of   Fancy 
Rabbits,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  how  to  obtain  them.    Illustrated.    In 

paper,  'price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Boses  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Selection  and  Cultivation  of 
the  best  Roses.  Second  Edition,  with  Many  Plates.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hony- 
WOOD  D'Ombrain,  Hon.  Sec.  Nat.  Rose  Soc.     In  paper,  pi-ice  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sailing  Guide  to  the  Solent  and  Poole  Harbour,  with  Practical  Hints 
as  to  Living  and  Cooking  on,  and  Working  a  Small  Yacht.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
T.  G.  Cuthell.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Charts.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/b, 
by  post  2/9. 

Sailing  Tours.  The  Yachtman's  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  of  the  English 
and  Adjacent  Coasts.  With  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour,  and  Road- 
stead on  the  Course.  With  numerous  Charts  printed  in  Colours,  showing  Deep 
water,  Shoals,  and  Sands  exposed  at  low  water,  with  soundina;.  By  Frank 
Cowper,  B.A.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

Vol.  I.  The  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborough. 

Six  Charts.     Price  5/-,  by  post  5/3. 
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Vol.  II.  The  South  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Twenty- 
five  Charts.    New  and  Revised  Edition.     Price  7/5,  by  post  7/10. 

Vol.  II I.  The  Coast  of  Brittany,  from  L'Abervrach  to  St.  Nazaire,  and 
an  account  of  the  Loire.     Twelve  Charts.     Price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Vol.  IV.  The  West  Coast,  from  Land's  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  in- 
cluding the  East  Coast  of  Ireland.     Thirty  Charts.     Price  10/6,  by  post  10/10. 

Vol.  V.  The  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.E.  of  England  down  to  Aid- 
borough.    Forty  Charts.     Price  10/6,  by  post  10/10. 

St.  Bernard  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  2.  Vols.,  containing 
Pedigrees  of  over  1800  Dogs.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6  each,  by  post  3/9  each. 

Sea-Fishing  for  Amateurs.  Practical  Instructions  to  Visitors  at  Seaside 
Places  for  Catching  Sea-Fish  from  Pier-heads,  Shore,  or  Boats,  principally  by 
means  of  Hand  Lines,  with  a  very  useful  List  of  Fishing  Stations,  the  Fish  to 
be  caught  there,  and  the  Best  Seasons.  By  Frank  Hudson.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sea-Life,  Realities  of.  Describing  the  Duties,  Prospects,  and  Pleasures  of 
a  Young  Sailor  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  By  H.  E.  Acraman  Coate.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  R.  Diggle,  M.A.,  M.L.S.B.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by 
post  3/10. 

Seaside  Watering  Places.  A  description  of  the  Holiday  Resorts  on  the 
Coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands,  and 'the  Isle  of  Man, 
giving  full  particulars  of  them  and  their  attractions,  and  all  information 
likely  to  assist  persons  in  selecting  places  in  which  to  spend  their  Holidays, 
according  to  their  individual  tastes.  Illustrated.  Twenty-fourth  Year  of 
Issue.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Sea  Terms,  a  Dictionary  of.  For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen,  Voyagers,  and 
all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  big  or  little  ships.  By  A.  Ansted.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Shadow  Entertainments,  and  How  to  Work  them:  being  Something  about 
Shadows,  and  the  way  to  make  them  Profitable  and  Funny.  By  A,  Patter- 
son.   Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sheep  Raising  and  Shepherding.  A  Handbook  of  Sheep  Farming.  By 
W.  J.  Malden,  Principal  of  the  Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk,  late 
Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Uckfield.  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  price 
3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Sheet  Metal,  "Working  in:  Being  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  and 
Mending  Small  Articles  in  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Brass.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  LUKIN,  B.A.  Illustrated.    Third  Edition.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Show  Record,  The.  Being  Part  III.  of  "The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  the  Exhibition  of 
Pedigree  stock  of  every  Description.  By  W.  K.  Taunton.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Skating  Cards :  An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Figure  Skating,  as  the  Cards 
can  be  used  on  the  Ice.  In  cloth  case,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9.  A  cheap 
form  is  issued  printed  on  paper  and  made  up  as  a  small  book,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/1. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerdemain  for  Amateurs  and 
Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sachs. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/10. 

Solo  "Whist.  It  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear  Method 
of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By.  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10 ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5/6,  by  post  6/-. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.  A  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of 
English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy  Character,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.  The  whole  valued  by 
reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of  "  Library 
Manual,"  "Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  lib,  by 
post  7/10. 
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Stud  Record,  Tlie.  Being  Part  II.  of  "The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  Pedigree  Stock  of 
every  "Description.    By  W.  K.  Taunton.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Taxidermy,  Practical.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Amateur  in  Collect- 
ing, Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Natural  History  Specimens  of  all  kinds.  With 
Examples  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  Montagu  Browne,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of 
Leicester  Museum.     Second  Edition.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Tomato  and  Fruit  Growing  as  an  Industry  for  Women.  Lectures  given  at 
the  Forestry  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  during  July  and  August,  1893.  By 
Grace  Harriman,  Practical  Fruit  Grower  and  County  Council  Lecturer.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  and  very  Complete  Manual  on 
the  subject.   By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Trapping,  Practical  :  Being  some  Papers  on  Traps  and  Trapping  for 
Vermin,  with  a  Chapter  on  General  Bird  Trapping  and  Snaring.  By  W. 
Carnegie.     In  paper,  price  1/ '-,  by  post  112. 

Turning  Lathes.  A  Manual  for  Technical  Schools  and  Apprentices.  A  Guide 
to  Turning,  Screw-cutting,  Metal-spinning,  &c.  Edited  by  James  Lukin,  B.  A. 
Third  Edition.    With  194  Illustrations.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/-,  by  post  3/3. 

Vamp,  How  to.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Accompaniment  of  Songs  by  the 
Unskilled  Musician.     With  Examples.     In  paper,  price  M.,  by  post  lCki 

Vegetable  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Containing  Concise  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Vegetables  in  small  Gardens  so  as  to  insure  Good  Crops. 
With  Lists  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  each  Sort.  By  W.  J.  May.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Ventriloquism,  Practical.  A  thoroughly  reliable  Guide  to  the  Art  ot 
Voice  Throwing  and  Vocal  Mimicry,  Vocal  Instrumentation,  Ventriloquial 
Figures,  Entertaining,  &c.  By  Robert  Ganthony.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.  Including  some  References  to  those  of 
Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of 
Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/10. 

Violin  School,  Practical,  for  Home  Students.  Instructions  and  Exercises 
in  Violin  Playing,  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  Self-Learners,  Teachers,  and 
others.  With  a  Supplement  on  "  Easy  Legato  Studies  for  the  Violin." 
By  J.  M.  Fleming.  Demy  4io,  cloth  gilt,  price  9/6,  by  post  10/2.  Without 
Supplement,  price  7/6,  by  post  8/-. 

Vivarium,  The.  Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting  Snakes, 
Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in  Confine- 
ment. By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
7/6,  by  post  8/-. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some 
account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By  D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12/6,  by 
post  12/10. 

Whippet  and  Race-Dog,  The:  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  Train,  Race,  and 
Exhibit  the  Whippet,  the  Management  of  Race  Meetings,  and  Original  Plans 
of  Courses.    By  Freeman  Lloyd.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Whist,  Bridge:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game  taught  by  Reason 
instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "Scientific  Whist"  and 
"  Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10  ;  in  half  leather, 
gilt  top,  5/6,  by  post  6/-. 

Whist,  Solo:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear  Method 
of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Success- 
fully.   With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.    By  C.  J.  Melrose.    In 

cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  5/6,  by  post  6/-. 

Whist,  Scientific :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Reader  being  taught  by 
Reason  rather  than  by  arbitrary  Rules.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10 ;  in  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  5/5,  by  post  6/-. 
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Wild  Birds,  Cries  and  Call  Notes  of,  described  at  Length,  and  in  many 
instances  Illustrated  by  Musical  Notation.  By  C.  A.  Witchell.  In  paper, 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Wildfowling,  Practical :  A  Book  on  Wildfowl  and  Wildfowl  Shooting.  By 
Hy.  Sharp.  The  result  of  25  years'  experience  of  Wildfowl  Shooting  under  all 
sort  of  conditions  of  locality  as  well  as  circumstances.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/4. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.  Being  Picturesque  and  Entertaining  Descriptions  of 
several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Practical  Hints  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
Angler,  Wildfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  John  Bickerdyke,  Author  of  "  The 
Book  of  the  All-Round  Angler,"  &c.  Beautifully  illustrated  from  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Author.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/4. 

Window  Ticket  Writing.  Containing  full  instructions  on  the  Method  of 
Mixing  and  using  the  Various  Inks,  &c.,  required,  Hints  on  Stencilling  as 
applied  to  Ticket  Writing,  together  with  Lessons  on  Glass  Writing,  Japanning 
on  Tin,  &c.  Especially  written  for  the  use  of  Learners  and  Shop  Assistants. 
By  Wm.  C.  Scott.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Wire  and  Sheet  Gauges  of  the  World.  Compared  and  Compiled  by 
C.  A.  B.  Pfeilschmidt,  of  Sheffield.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Wood  Carving  for  Amateurs.  Full  instructions  for  producing  all  the 
different  varieties  of  Carvings.    SECOND  EDITION.    Edited  by  D.  Denning. 

In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Workshop  Makeshifts.  Being  a  Collection  of  Practical  Hints  and 
Suggestions    for   the  use    of    Amateur   Workers  in    Wood    and  Metal.     By 

H.  J.  S.  CASSALL.    Fully  Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post2/9. 

AH  Books  are  Nett. 


A   NEW   EDSTSON    OF 

WATSON'S  STANDARD  WORK  ON 


Revised 9  Edited f  amd  Added  to  Ssy 

HENRy  J.    CHAPMAN, 

One  of  the  ftnost  Judges  and  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 


Is  in  active  preparation,  and  on  completion  will  form  the  newest  and 
most  practical  book  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  Illustrated  by  a 
number  of  Coloured  Plates  and  fine  Engravings  specially  prepared 
for  this  Work.    .    .    .    Price  211. 


$2  Guinea  Work  for  716  ton 


t* 


De  "encyclopedia  of  Practical  CooKery 

Is  undoubtedly  at  once  the  most  exhaustive,  the  most  accurate,  the  most  practical,  and 
the  most  novel  book  of  the  kind  in  the  language ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  World  in  his 
review  says,  "this  claim  would  seem  to  be  incontestable." 

In  Illustrations  alone  this  work  is  far  ahead  of  all  others.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  Coloured  Plates,  which  for  their  artistic  design  and  beauty  of  printing 
have  never  been  equalled  in  any  book  devoted  to  Cookery,  and  in  addition  there  are 
numerous  Monochrome  Plates  and  upwards  of  2300  splendid  Engravings  in  the 
text  itself. 

Incredible  pains  and  very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  upon  the 
work  to  make  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  position  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  we 
believe  that  in  the  result  we  have  produced  a  book  that  is  without  parallel,  and  one 
that  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  accomplished  Chef,  the  Lady  of  the  House,  or  the 
intelligent  Plain  Cook. 

This  Magnificent  Work  is  published  in  4  Quarto  Vols.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Half  Persian,  Bevelled  Boards,  and  Marble  Edges,  and  would  form  a  splendid 
addition  to  any  Library. 

A  SPECIAL)  OFFER  is  now  made  to  send  the  entire  work  to  any  responsible 
person,  complete  and  carriage  paid, 


for  7f6 


and  a  promise  to  pay  the  balance  in  equal  monthly  instalments  of  3/6.  Thug,  for  a 
merely  nominal  sum  the  most  sumptuous  and  thorough  work  of  its  kind  can  be  secured 
at  once,  while  future  payments  are  so  small  and  so  far  apart  that  they  would  not 
be  burdensome  to  anyone. 

A  Full  Prospectus  can  be  had  on  application,  and  the  Book  itself  seen  at  the 
Publisher's  Offices. 

To  Mr.  L.  Upcott  Gill, 

Bazaar  Buildings,  Drtjry  Lane, 
Special  Order  Form  (Wo.  1).  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  at  once,  carriage  free,  the  "  Encyclopedia  of 
Practical  Cookery,"  in  4  quarto  vols.,  bound  in  Half  Persian,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  advt.  I  enclose  7/6,  and  will  pay  the  balance  of 
the  price  in  equal  monthly  instalments  of  3/6,  commencing  one  month 
from  the  delivery  to  me  of  the  books,  and  I  will  not  dispose  of  the  boohs 
until  the  whole  of  the  instalments  have  been  paid  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Publisher. 

Name 

(Give  title — 
Mr».,  Miss,  dee.)^ 

and 
Address 


Date 


TO    LOVERS    OF    THE    GARDEN. 

A    SPECIAL    OFFER  I 

uinea  Work  for  9A  flown 

And   Balance   in   Monthly   Instalments. 


T^HE  most  Popular  Work  on  Horticulture 
1  ever  published  is  undoubtedly  The 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  and  thousands 
of  volumes  have  been  sold  here  and  in 
America. 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success 
that  has  attended  this  Work  is  not  far  to 
seek— it  is  very  full,  very  accurate,  superbly 
illustrated,  and  edited  by  one  of  the 
soundest  of  living  authorities.  It  has  been 
justly  said  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  that  he  is  almost  a  unique  example 
of  a  scientific  botanist  and  a  practical  hor- 
ticulturist under  one  hat. 

The  result  is  that  the  work  issued  under 
his  care  is  a  model  of  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness, both  as  regards  its  Cultural 
Directions  and  its  Botanical  Information. 
Added  to  this,  the  Editor  has  been  assisted 
in  particular  sections  —  such  as  Orchids, 
Palms,  Cacti,  Ferns,  Fruit,  Insects,  Plant 
Diseases,  &c. — by  Distinguished  Specialists, 
thus  assuring,  in  the  treatment  of  every  sub- 
ject, an  excellence  that  has  never  before  been 
approached. 

More  than  3850  Genera  and  20,400 
Species  of  Garden  Plants  are  described, 
with  all  necessary  Instructions  as  to  Culti- 
vation and  Propagation  ;  Injurious  Insects 
and  Plant  Diseases  and  their  Treatment 
are  also  fully  dealt  with ;  over  3150 
charming  Illustrations  are  given,  together 
with  Full  Indices  to  Plants  for  Special 
Purposes    and    Positions ;      for     Colours, 


Height,  <fcc,  as  a  Guide  to  Planting;  a 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names; 
a  Dictionary  of  Common  Names,  and  other 
features  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to 
all  gardeners. 

No  working  gardener  who  takes  the  least 
pride  in  his  profession,  or  who  is  ambitious 
of  succeeding  in  it,  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out The  Dictionary  op  Gardening  ;  and 
to  any  Amateur  with  a  garden  beyond  the 
smallest  (if  he  takes  any  personal  interest 
whatever  in  it),  The  Dictionary  op  Gar- 
dening is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  pub- 
lished for  this  Special  Offer  in 

5    HANDSOME    LARGE 

POST    QUARTO    VOLS., 

IN  HALF  PERSIAN, 
cloth  sides,  marble  edges,  at  Four 
Guineas,  and  the  Special  Offer  is  to 
supply  this  Edition,  Carriage  Paid  and 
Complete, 

for 


9/- 


balance    being 
Instalments 


payable    in 
of   4s.    Sd. 


down,  the 
Monthly 
each. 

This  Special  Edition  includes  the  new 
CENTURY  SUPPLEMENT,  which 
gives  particulars  of  all  the  most  Recent 
Horticultural  Introductions  and  the 
Newest  Discoveries  respecting  Diseases, 
Insects,  and  Cultivation. 


— *^^^^^^^#%^^^^#^^<^^^^^^^^^a**%»^^^»«^^— i 


Form  of 


SPECIAL    ORDER. 


To  Mr.  L.  Upcott  Gill, 

Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 


Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  Special  Offer  Edition  of  "Nicholson's  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,"  in  5  vols.,  half  hound  in  Persian,  published  at  £4  is.  Od.,  for  which  I  enclose 
9s.  I  undertake  to  pay  the  balance  in  Monthly  Instalments,  of  4/6  each,*  and  not  to 
dispose  of  the  said  books  until  all  the  instalments  are  paid. 

( 


Name 
and     i 
Address 


Date. 


A.  &  F.  DENNY, 

GENERAL 

Discount  Booksellers, 

147,     STRAND,     W.C. 


(Close  to  Somerset  House), 
AND 


33,  CHARING    CROSS,   S.W. 

(Opposite  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall). 


the  Largest  and  most  Uaried  Stock  of 
new  Books  in  Condon, 


INCLUDING 


BIBLES    AND    PRAYER    BOOKS, 

AND 

Books  in  Leather  Bindings,  for  Presentation,  &c. 


Scientific   and    Technical   Books   of   all 
Descriptions  Kept  in  Stock. 


ANY  BOOK  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  LIST   CAN  BE  SENT  BY 
RETURN   AT   THE   PRICE   QUOTED   FOR    CASH. 


Note  Address 


A.  &  F.  DENNY, 

147,  Strand,  London.,  W.C 


SPRATT'S    PATENT,    LIMITED, 

24  &  25,  Fenchurch   Street,  LONDON,  EX. 


-3      c 


BAZAAR 

EXCHANGE 
AMD  MART 


,fV 


s 


•** 


V 


V 


A  FAIR  EXCHA/1GE 


PRIVATE 
SALES 


AMD 

9BARGAMS 


Of  all   Newsagents  and 
Booksellers. 


The  Hinwick  Poultry  Farm, 


near 


Wellingborough. 


Proprietor 
Manager 

Telegrams : 
Glennie,  Podington. 


ROUSE  ORLEBAR,   Esq.,  J.  P. 
HAROLD  J.    GLENNIE,  Esq. 

Stations : 
Irchester,  M.R. 
Wollmgboroueh,  L.  &  N.W.R. 


This  Farm,  consisting  as  it  does  of  750  acres,  ensures  all  stock 
being  healthy  and  sound  in  constitution,  free  range  being  given  to 
all  birds  from  birth  upwards.  All  breeds  have  been  specially  bred 
for  generations  for  their  laying  qualities  combined  with  true  type. 

Inspection  cordially  invited.  Send  for  Catalogue  of  birds,  eggs, 
and  appliances.  Our  Specialities  are  eggs  from  first  crosses  lor 
table  birds,  and  White  Leghorns,  having  the  best  laying  strain 
extant  in  this  latter  breed,  with  many  prize  winners  in  the  pens. 
All  birds  on  approval.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

We  won  Third  Prize  in  the  recent  U.P.  Club's  Laying  Competition  wifh 
a  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  which  pen  was  placed  first  for  show  points. 


BREEDS  KEPT: 


Anconas 

Andalusians 

Campines,  Gold 
,,  Silver 

Dorkings,  Dark 
„  Silver- 

Houdans 

Indian  Game 

Langshans 

Faverolles 

Lakenfelders 

Leghorns,  Brown 
Buff 
White 

Minorcas,  Black 

Rocks,  Barred 


Grey 


Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Black 

Buff 
Wyandottes,  Buff 
,,  Gold 

, ,  Partridge 

,,  Silver 

White 


I 


Indian  Game  and  Dorking  cross 
Indian  Game  and  Orpington  cross 
Indian  Game  and  Wyandotte  cross 
Pekin  and  Aylesbury  cross 
Pekin  Ducks 
Aylesbury  Ducks 
American  Bronze  Turkeys 


